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ITNESS of body and mind we freedom from il. health 
oi depend on your powers of resistance. If you maintain 
a your natural resistance at the highest level, you can enjoy 
robust health whatever the weather conditions may be. 
For this purpose you need the right kind of nourishment 
- —vitamins, mineral salts and tissue-building food elements. 
" And the best way to obtain this complete form of nutri- 
ment is to drink delicious ‘ Ovaltine’ every day. 
OTEL Ovaltine’ contains all the protective food elements needed 
to build up the strongest resistance to winter ills. It is 
-OUN- prepared by scientific processes, which cannot be copied, 
from Nature's finest foods—malt, milk and eggs. 
— ‘Ovaltine’ is unequalled for keeping the whole family well. 
EL, | {I Although imitations are made to look like * Ovaltine’ 
YVIS, h uenZa there are extremely important differences. 
EY. ‘Ovaltine’ does not contain any House- 
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hold Sugar. Furthermore, it does not 
& contain Starch. Nor does it contain 
° Chocolate or a large percentage of Cocoa. 
Delicious *‘ Ovaltine’ is supreme for health and vitality. 
Make it your daily beverage. 


Drink delicious 
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and note the Difference in your Resistance . 
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‘7 the present state 
of medieal knowledge ware 


The Doctor of to-day never promises more 
than he can perform. Of some problems he 
would not hesitate to say : ‘‘ Medical science has 
not yet found the solution.” Because of this 
candour we trust him implicitly when he is able 
to tell us that there zs a basic principle for nervous 
health. “‘No more effective treatment for 
shortening convalescence is known”, he says, 
“than regular feeding of the nerves and blood 
with organic phosphorus and protein.” 

The secret of the wonderful recuperative effects 
of ‘ Sanatogen’ is that it supplies concentrated 
doses of this organic phosphorus and protein in a 
form we can all assimilate. 

When you are run-down ‘ Sanatogen’ is the per- 
fect emergency ration to feed nerves and blood. 
‘Sanatogen’ will restore lost ;. 
vigour and vitality; it will bring fs 
back full-blooded health and “_ 
energy again. 






* Sanatogen ’=~ ~~ 

will not work miracles—but it #3: 
wes 

does work wonders ! ‘ 


Take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


A brand of Casein and Sodium Giycero-phosphate. (Regd. Trade Mark) 
the Nerve Tonic Food 
—and live up to life again ! 
Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10f9 tins. 


A GENATOSAN' 


Genatosan I.td 


product. The word ‘SANATOGEN’ is the Registered Trade Mark of 
and denotes their famous brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate 
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BABIES 
CRIPPLES 
BOYS & 
GIRLS 
NOW IN 
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HOMES 


42,000 


CHILDREN 
ALREADY 
PROVIDED 
FOR 





Please 
Help! 


Bankers: 
BARCLAYS 
LTD. 





SOCIETY 


JESSIE is just one 

children received last year. Motherless, 

fatherless, unwanted, cruelly-treated, they 
came to the Society for a home. 


WILL YOU PLEASE THINK OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF NEEDY CHILDREN WHO 
STILL NEED A HELPING HAND? 


of more than 1,600 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary 
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In. 1889 the GARONNE sailed 
on the first Orient Line Cruise 
In 1939 there will be 
seventeen Cruises 
1] Cruises by 
ORCADES & ORION 
carrying Ist class only 
6 Cruises by ORFORD 


carrying Ist & Tourist class 


ORI WIE 


GRYISES 


call or telephone for priced plans and particulars. Managers: 


Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3. West End 


ckspur Street, S.W.1, and No, 1 Australia House, Strand, 


W.C.2. Telephones: MAN 3456 WHI 6981 TEM 2258 or Principal Agents 
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NEWS 


HE crumbling of the Spanish Republicans’ resistance to 
General Franco is stimulating diplomatic activity con- 
siderably, and the British and French Governments are 
taking the initiative with some success. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement on British support of France against any aggression 
was necessary and well-timed, for the Italian Press might 
well have convinced the people of Italy that in the event of 
crisis France would be left to stand alone. That illusion 
needed to be dispelled, and the attempt to conceal the 
chagrin the Prime Minister’s measured words have created 
at Rome is not impressive; they appear to have caused some 
inevitable displeasure in Berlin as well, though in view of the 
Franco-German agreement Germany can clearly take no 
exception to them. The dispatch by the French Govern- 
ment of M. Léon Bérard to Burgos, and the transport of an 
agent of General Franco to Minorca on a British cruiser may 
have important consequences, and it is not surprising that the 
contacts thus established between the democracies and the 
head of the new Spain should be looked askance at by Ger- 
many and Italy. If it is true that General Franco has given 
assurances that once the war is ended his foreign allies will 
go, the pledge is a.good deal more convincing than Signor 
Mussolini’s, for in the former case the undertaking chimes 
with the promissor’s interests and desires. It must be recog- 
nised that diplomatic activity may lead to a diplomatic clash, 
and London and Paris must be ready to stand firm when 


firmness is required. 
* * * * 


The Palestine Conference 
The Palestine Conference opened formally on Tuesday 
night ; but no immediate progress with the discussions could 


be made, owing to the disagreement between the main body 
of the Arab delegates and the representatives of the Palestine 


OF THE WEEK 


National Defence Party. It appears that Mr. MacDonald’s 
efforts must either be spent on reconciling the differences 
between Arab and Arab or greatly complicated by having to 
hold separate discussions with the two Arab sections. Some 
hope may be found in the presence of the representatives of 
the Arab States, whose influence on their colleagues will 
certainly be exercised in favour of moderation. Unlike the 
Arabs, the Jewish delegation presents a united front to the 
Conference, and such unity should greatly strengthen its pre- 
sentation of the Jewish case. The Conference cannot be said 
to have opened in very auspicious circumstances ; but Mr. 
MacDonald is still optimistic enough to believe that some 
constructive proposal will emerge. So happy a result would 
seem more probable if the Government already had in mind 
the main outlines of a compromise on which the two delega- 
tions could be brought to agree. Mr. MacDonald, however, 
has stated that the Government wil! enter the Conference 
without any preconceived ideas of how it should end. 
Optimism without ideas is no very reassuring basis for British 
policy. 
* * * * 

Change in Yugoslavia 

Messages from Belgrade have been curiously unilluminat- 
ing regarding the real purport and effect of the Cabinet 
changes in Yugoslavia. Dr. Stoyadinovitch has occupied so 
dominating a position in his country as Premier and Foreign 
Minister since June, 1935, that his displacement is an event 
of substantial importance. The cause is said to be the Croat 
question, from which it would appear that the new Prime 
Minister, M. Svetkovitch, intends to make a serious effort 
to reach a working agreement between the Serbs and the 
Croats, whose leader, Dr. Matchek, refused after the last 
election, in December, to treat with Dr. Stoyadinovitch. That 
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will be all to the good, for a disunited Yugoslavia is a danger 
to itself and its neighbours in the present condition of 
Europe. The external effects of the change are not yet clear. 
Dr. Stoyadinovitch had moved considerably in the direction 
of the Axis Powers, and his removal will destroy some at 
least of the value of the recent visits of Dr. Funk and Count 
Ciano to Belgrade. It is true that the new Foreign Minister, 
M. Cincar-Markovitch, has for three years been Minister of 
his country in Berlin, but proximity does not always breed 
affection in such cases. Developments of the situation will 
be watched with interest—particularly in view of the move 
for a Black Sea Security Pact which would include Russia 
and all the members of the Balkan League except Yugoslavia. 
* * * * 

Hungary and the Soviet Union 

Last week the Soviet Union severed diplomatic relations 
with Hungary ; and M. Litvinov justified this action with 
reasons that are somewhat humiliating for the Hungarian 
Government. It is clear that no sufficient explanation can be 
found merely in Hungary’s adherence to the anti-Comintern 
Pact ; for the Soviets still maintain diplomatic relations with 
the chief anti-Comintern Powers, Germany, Italy and Japan. 
M. Litvinov’s reason was that Hungary had acted entirely 
under German pressure; that her action was wholly irrelevant, 
and even contrary to the real interests of the Hungarian 
State ; and that therefore Hungary could hardly expect to 
receive the recognition which is only due to a sovereign 
Power. M. Litvinov’s reasoning is both persuasive and 
insulting ; and it is tempting to suspect that the Soviets were 
actuated as much by motives of propaganda as of prestige. 
For, like every Central European country with a pro-German 
Government, Hungary possesses a strong anti-German oppo- 
sition which disapproves of the official foreign policy as much 
as M. Litviney does. The Soviet Union may have discovered, 
before the Western Powers, that the safest way of winning 
support in Central Europe is by identifying itself with the 
views and aims of the popular opposition rather than vainly 
trying to win influence over Governments constructed to 
Germany’s design. 

* * * * 

The Square Deal 

Last week the representatives of the road hauliers and the 
railway companies reached agreement in their discussion of 
the issues raised by the railways’ demand for a “ square deal.” 
The essence of the agreement is that the road hauliers will 
withdraw their objections to the railways’ demand to be 
released from existing restrictions ; in return, for the next 
two years the railways will not oppose applications by owners 
of “A” and “B” road-haulage licences for renewal of 
existing licences or an increase in the number of their 
vehicles. In that time, the road industry is to set its house 
in order and evolve a rate-structure which can be brought 
into relation with the railway charges. To have reached 
agreement is much to the credit of both parties to the dis- 
csssions ; and it will certainly assist the Road Transport 
Advisory Council in reaching a decision on the railways’ 
demands. The present agreement has the advantage of 
strengthening the tendency to amalgamation in the road 
industry and thus to co-ordination of transport. There are 
many, however, who believe that the powers the road industry 
will require to build up a rate-structure, and the increased 
liberty from statutory restrictions the railways demand, can 
only be granted if accompanied by a greater measure of 


public control. ° 
x x * * 


A Model A.R.P. Scheme 

The A.R.P. Exhibition in the Finsbury Town Hall is likely 
to impress the imagination of the public in London very 
strongly. The Finsbury Council plans to give almost com- 
plete protection to the war-time population of Finsbury, by 
means of a system of concrete underground shelters to be 
built at a minimum cost of £10 a head. In peace time they 
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a" 
will give accommodation for 2,000 cars, and the cong, jesse of @ 
work will be largely performed by labour at present pret fed date 
ployed. The shelters will give protection against anys: him not oF 
except a direct hit by bombs of one ton or Over, o¢ MI to restore: 
armour-piercing bombs, which are very unlikely to be ygdfit commitme 
Whether the Finsbury plan is “adopted depends very lgypallt sets of | 
on the attitude of the Home Office, which no doubt will; in buildin 
influenced by the probability that, if the plan is approve lessor and 
Finsbury will be imitated by every other borough in Lopdf since the 
For in London especially shelters of the type which qi were tly’ 
Government will provide are likely to prove inadeguay i now 4154 
and the Government would be wise if, for London, i 
encouraged and assisted the adoption of the Finsbury pla Revaluin 
or a variation of it to suit local circumstances, in ey The m 
borough. Until this is done the citizens of London yj hich pa 
never be free of a terrible fear, or the nerve-centre of Bruit to rev 
even relatively safe against a paralysing blow. tes af 
Civilian Defence : 5 . wid ve 
The decision to appoint twelve Regional Commissioners ji There is 


A.R.P. is welcome, as they will enable local authorities yf reserve ' 
proceed with A.R.P. schemes without the delay caused pM there is: 
the necessity of consulting the Home Office. It is essentijf of notes 
however, that they should possess full public confidence if ment 
their regions ; and some uneasiness has been caused because Account 
their full war powers are not to be revealed in time of pea} Manage 
though it is known that in cases of emergency they will forward 
assume the authority of the Central Government in thie wherebs 
regions. Such secrecy is somewhat at variance with Sir Joy rency ¢ 


Anderson's desire that every citizen shall have full know js ingen 
ledge of civilian defence measures. The ideal is an admis 
able one ; and it is the ideal that has inspired the formatio{ Reforn 
of the Air Defence League which, aiming at large popula iwi 
membership, hopes to perform for air defence the function for legi 
performed by the Navy League and the Air League for othe e " | 
services. Such an aim deserves every support ; besides et ° 
giving publicity to the needs of air defence, the League wil es 
co-ordinate information, criticism and suggestions, and wil and all 
make expert enquiries into such questions as evacuation, the Joi 
transport, and balloon barrages. It should serve as an a: the lat 
mirable medium for concentrating public interest in ai appro. 
defence and a valuable intermediary between the public ani “4 . 
the Government. x * * . pe ‘ 
Libel Law Reform variou 
The Bill to reform the law of libel, whose second reading The t 
was moved by Sir Stanley Reed on Friday, was finally with of the 
drawn; but it has served its purpose, as the Government ha Indus' 
itself admitted the necessity of reform and will set up a Com- claim 
mittee of experts to inquire into the best means by which Board 
it may be achieved. Apart from questions of detail, thee} POU" 
are two main reasons why such a decision is inevitabk gp “U 
Firstly, the existing law exercises an excessive restraint of ° % 
journalists and writers in the exercise of their proper function sud 
of publication and criticism; secondly, the abuses to which indus 
it gives rise have become so flagrant that the law itself ha a 
Next 


ceased to command any respect from those it affects most 
closely. The notorious uncertainties of libel actions are shows Re 


as much by the willingness of defendants to settle eveiR to e 
frivolous actions out of court as by the number of frivolous colur 
actions which are brought and successfully brought. Th} Ame 
Committee of experts may satisfy themselves that there at} worl 


more effective ways of removing abuses than the measurs— Ame 
proposed by the Bill; it is to be hoped, in any case, that Barras 


will reach a decision quickly. artic 
x * * * pret 

Compensation for War Damage que: 
Some omissions in the Government’s scheme for com %¥ 
pensating property-owners for war damage are dealt with by 2° 
the Lord Chancellor’s Committee which has been considet-B 4 S¢ 
ing the legal rights and liabilities of such people. The issues tific 
involved are far-reaching, and go beyond any immediate farn 
question of the individual’s loss and inconvenience. Tht the 
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jesse of a building contracts to render up the property at a 
“0 date to a lessor in its original state. War may deprive 
him not only of the use of the building but also of the means 
to restore it if it is destroyed, yet the lessor may have further 
commitments dependent on the value of the lease, and the 
assets of banks and building societies are to a large extent 
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to be ug 


a vil in buildings. The Committee recommend, therefore, that 
S appre J {essor and lessee should be released from such obligations, 
in Lond since the facilities for insurance, on which presumably they 
which i were relying when they entered into the commitments, have 
hadequay Mm now disappeared. This is obvious justice. 


ndon, , * * * o 


bury pall Revaluing Gold 













> 1 even = The main purpose of the Currency and Bank Notes Bill, 
don yj which passed its second reading this week without a division, 
of Brita is to revalue the assets, gold and securities which back the 
Bank of England note circulation. Hitherto the reserve has 
heen reckoned at the old statutory price of 85s., even though 
gold at its present market price is worth over 148s. an ounce. 
sioners {yf There is now to be a weekly valuation, and the Bank’s gold 
horities yf reserve will be written up to the current market price. If 
caused hi there is any discrepancy between that figure and the amount 
essentiiif of notes outstanding it is to be remedied by a weekly adjust- 
fidence if ment between the Bank and the Exchange Equalisation 
d becaug® Account, which is thus going to become a sort of Currency 
Of peace Management Account. The Bill marks in fact a long step 
they wil forward towards a “ managed” currency. The mechanism 
in thie whereby it will be possible to avoid fluctuation in the cur- 
Sir Joh rency consequent on fluctuations in the market price of gold 
ill know is ingenious; the Bill as a whole is approved by the City. 
n admit * - * . 
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Reform of the Cotton Industry 


It will necessarily be several months before the “ proposals 
for legislation on the reorganisation of the cotton industry ” 
which the Government has now issued can take effect. The 
proposals are in the form of a White Paper, which contains 
the text of the Draft Bill and an explanatory memorandum, 
and although the Bill embodies in the main the proposals of 
the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations, which 
the large majority of producers in the industry have already 
approved, a Government ballot of the industry on the White 
Paper is now being organised. Presumably the proposals in 
their official form will again be approved. They illuminate 
vatious points which have been the subject of discussion. 
The three independent persons “ having special knowledge 






reading 


y with of the industry ” who are to be included on the new Cotton 
ent hs Industry Board will have an important part to play. The 
a Com-§ ‘claims of the rayon industry are to be adjusted and the 


whic? Board of Trade is to have power to contribute pound for 
|, thee Pound for five years to the Cotton Industry Board’s expen- 
vitablef diture on research and trade extension, subject to a maximum 


of £40,000 in any one year. Lancashire can expect no 
inctin? Sudden prosperity from the reorganisation of its chief 
which iMdustry, but the proposed Bill is a step forward. 


elf has ag ® * * 
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; mot) Next Week’s ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 

shown Recent developments in the United States have served 
| evel to emphasise the conviction constantly expressed in these 
volous 


columns that a good understanding between the British and 
Th} American peoples is an essential basis for the peace of the 
re at world. With a view to promoting the comprehension of 


asurs} American problems by readers of The Spectator, we have 
hat if arranged to publish fortnightly, and oftener if necessary, an 

article by an experienced American correspondent inter- 

preting current American thought on the outstanding 

questions of the day, domestic and foreign, social and cultural 
com- 8 well as political. The first article will, it is hoped, appear 
th by Next week. In the same issue will be published the first of 
sidet-§ 4 Series of three articles by Sir Daniel Hall, late Chief Scien- 
ssussff tific Adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture, on the future of 
diate farming in Great Britain. Next week’s article will deal with 
The the present position of the industry. 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The most impor- 
tant event of the week has been Mr. Chamberlain’s statement 
on our relations with France. It lost none of its effectiveness 
because it took so many people by surprise. Even 
Members seemed unaware of the significance of Mr. Hender- 
son’s question, and the Prime Minister was half-way through 
his answer before he had the full attention of the House. 
It appeared to give great satisfaction, noticeably so to Mr. 
Eden. If Signor Mussolini does in Spain what he has 
promised to do, the divisions in the Government ranks will 
be closed ; and with Sir Stafford Cripps campaigning up and 
down the country, the result of the General Election is a 
foregone conclusion. But the recent unemployment figures 
should be a warning. Members who sit for industrial seats 
are aware that Mr. Brown may well lose as many votes in a 
week as the new Minister of Agriculture hopes to gain in 
a year. * * te x 


No one enjoyed himself more on Monday, when the 
Currency and Bank Notes Bill was considered, than Sir John 
Simon. He is at his best when he returns to the réle of 
leading counsel. His exposition of this complicated technical 
measure was brilliant. He may have been supplied with a 
first-rate brief, but he knows how to use it better than anyone 
else in the House. Captain Wallace gives one the impression 
that he is never quite the master of his subject. He showed 
up badly after his chief. Mr. Graham White gave proof 
once again that, despite their numbers, the Liberal Party can 
always find someone to put their case with ability. There 
was no opposition to the Bill and, after the Chancellor had 
spoken, at no time was there more than a score of Members 
present. Business was finished at half-past six ; it was sur- 
prising that no one seized the chance for a debate on the 
adjournment. * ‘ ‘“ 


The Government had an unhappy day on Tuesday. The 
Bill to give financial assistance to Czecho-Slovakia raised 
ghosts of the past, and the Munich critics turned up in force 
as still sorrowing or resentful mourners. Sir John Simon 
did his best to repeat his success of the previous day. He 
pitched his case in a low key, but his justification of the £10 
million grant made by the Bank of England without Parlia- 
mentary sanction was not convincing, while his general argu- 
ments in support of the Bill seemed only to emphasise the 
critics’ previous contentions. Mr. Wedgwood Benn used all 
his considerable Parliamentary knowledge to give Sir John a 
very unpleasant half-hour. Sir Lambert Ward did his best 
to support the Chancellor, but even he termed Czecho- 
Slovakia “ the victim of very unpleasant circumstances.” His 
statement that “our allies France and Russia” were to 
blame, but not we, did nothing to improve his case. Mr. Duff 
Cooper dealt with him to the evident appreciation of the very 
small House who might be described as anti-Government and 
pro-Czech. Mr. Boothby alone was optimistic as to the 
future. Mr. Butler was given his usual task, which he per- 
forms very well, of making the best of a bad job. 

* * * * 

There had been rumours in advance that the Speaker was 
likely to rule against the L.C.C. Rating Bill, which would 
give power to rate site values and empty property. Mr. 
Herbert Morrison put his points to their best advantage, but 
the decision went against him; Mr. Speaker relied chiefly 
on the 1895 precedent created by Mr. Speaker Peel. The 
House knows what to expect from Mr. Morrison’s suggestion 
that he would now introduce a Public Bill. The interests, as 
they are loosely called, are all up in arms. Members have 
been deluged with letters and pamphlets of protest. Yet, as 
Mr. Morrison pointed out, Parliament has changed its views 
on property a good deal in recent years. It may do so again. 
The agitation in the provinces against the de-rating scheme 
will sooner rather than later have to be considered. No one 
is entirely satisfied with the present position in Londen or 
elsewhere. 
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THE NEXT MOVE IN SPAIN 


HE Spanish War is not over. The Republican 
Cabinet declares its determination to fight on, 
establishing its capital at Valencia, and counting on the 
continued resistance of the reputedly well-equipped 
forces commanded by General Miaja at Madrid. But 
the issue of the conflict is decided. In the absence of 
some external intervention, of which there is no likeli- 
hood and no sign, it is inevitable that General Franco, 
with the bulk of the forces that have overrun Catalonia 
now freed to join in a new drive in Castile, should 
gradually wear down opposition and make himself 
master of all Spain. The prolongation of the war could 
serve no one’s interests. The Republicans would be 
sacrificing thousands more of Spanish lives with no hope 
of victory, and Spain has paid a tragic price already in 
suffering and slaughter. Never has the measure of that 
suffering been brought home to the people of this and 
other countries far removed from the battlefields as it 
has by the descriptions, in the papers and on the 
wireless, of the pitiful streams of terror-stricken fugitives 
of all ages struggling through the snow-bound passes of 
the Pyrenees into France. Partisanship here must 
dissolve in pity; sunt lacrime rerum, et mentem 
mortalia tangunt. Whatever these unhappy victims’ 
future, relief of their immediate necessities is impera- 
tive. France is rising with splendid humanity, and 
with marked executive efficiency, to the need. The 
British Government has made a contribution of 
£40,000 and no taxpayer will raise his voice in protest 
if the sum is trebled. We cannot grudge a thanksgiving 
for our safety. 


The end of the war, be it near or distant, will create 
the situation which all Europe has been bracing itself 
t> meet. There can be no good settlement. General 
Franco will have won what is nominally a Spanish civil 
war, when he has won it, not with Spanish troops, but 
with the help of German and Italian material and men, 
without whose support he would not have won at all, 
It was given—as some aid, though much less, was to 
the Republicans — in plain violation of the non- 
intervention agreement which all the Powers guilty 
of open or secret co-operation with either side signed 
in 1936, and the memory of the wholesale and de- 
liberate slaughter of which Italian aviators in particular 
have been proved guilty will remain indelible in the 
mind of every Spaniard in the Republican ranks. 
General Franco cannot divest himself of responsibility 
for it, and as a consequence he can never hope to 
govern a Spain united and reconciled. The Republican 
forces, outnumbered four or five to one in guns and 
aeroplanes, maintained an almost unbelievable resistance 
against overwhelming odds till their defences before 
Barcelona finally cracked. Now they can do nothing 
better for their country and themselves than recognise 
the inevitable and accept it. 


But it would be idle affectation to suggest that any 
Englishman or Frenchman or German or Italian thinks 
of the Spanish situation first in terms of Spain. He 
thinks of it primarily as it may affect his country and 
himself. Is Spain to be left to Spaniards, the victorious 
and the vanquished, to reorganise and administer as they 
best can? Or are the intervening dictatorships resolved 


to maintain their ascendancy there, and use the Psitiog 
they have gained as a lever to extort from France Con. 
cessions which have no relation to a Spanish war at all? 
On the answer to those questions depends the Prosper 
of war in Europe, and incidentally the verdict t he 
passed by history on the whole Spanish policy of ty 
British Government. The answer has so far been give, 
in words alone ; it is valueless till it expresses itself in 
deeds. The justification for the policy which \; 
Eden initiated and Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halify 
maintained was that rival interventions by the Grey 
Powers of Europe, even if it were only in the supply of 
weapons to the opposing sides, would involve gray 
danger of a European War. That consideration ha 
prevailed even when the violation of the non-interyep. 
tion pact by Germany and Italy was loading the dic: 
notoriously and shamefully in favour of General Franco, 
and on the whole the country has agreed that of two 
evils, quiescence in the face of injustice and broken faith 
is less than retaliation which might plunge all Euro 
into conflict. 


But no one except the perversely blind has doubted 
that British interests might be as fundamentally affected 
as Spanish by the issue of the Spanish War. Only if 
Mr. Eden’s essentially right ideal of Spain for the 
Spaniards was realised, and accepted by Gener 
Franco’s German and Italian allies, could British 
policy be vindicated and the British people relieved of 
grave anxiety. The anxiety exists today and is not to 
be disguised. We are not concerned with the political 
colour of a genuinely independent Spain. Spaniards 
must settle that themselves. But what it would mean 
strategically to have the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
coasts of Spain controlled directly or indirectly by 
Berlin or Rome is as plain to the average citizen of this 
country as it is to the First Sea Lord. The time is near 
when the reality of that danger will be tested. On the 
assumption, perhaps not wholly justified, that it is 
Italian, not German, retention of a gage in Spain that 
warrants apprehensions, Mr. Chamberlain professes 
himself satisfied, since Signor Mussolini has declared 
repeatedly (as recently, it would appear, as this week) 
that Italy will withdraw her troops the moment the war 
is won by General Franco, that she will thereafter 
intervene in no way in Spain’s internal affairs, and that 
she will retain no hold on any Spanish territory. If that 
pledge is honoured fears of a Mediterranean conflict 
need clearly trouble no one. 

Unfortunately it is hard to see the situation so simple as 
that. Italy has sacrificed money she could not afford 
and men she could not spare in Spain. Does she seek 
no reward except the knowledge that what she 1s 
pleased to call the danger of Bolshevism in Spain has 
been exorcized and a totalitarian government established 
there? It may be so, but the assumption strains 
credulity. In case of war it no doubt matters to Italy 
whether the gates of the Mediterranean are held by 2 
Government naturally friendly or hostile to her, but 
since there will be no war in the Mediterranean except 
of Italy’s making, her preoccupation with considerations 
bearing on a war would not be reassuring. By her 
deeds her intentions will be proved. If she does with- 
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draw her troops from Spain and evacuate Majorca 
Signor Mussolini’s good faith and Mr. Chamberiain’s 
confidence will alike be vindicated. 

Two factors may influence Italy’s decision. One is 
the unequivocal declaration made by Mr. Chamberlain 
on Monday that a country which 3¢tacks France attacks 
Britain ; the other is the view General Franco himself 
may hold on the subject of Spain for the Spaniards— 
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Prosper ff without Italians. We live in a realistic world in which 
t to bef gratitude between nations plays little part, and it is at 
’ Of th ff jest a tenable thesis, for which there is some concrete 
"given evidence, that if General Franco does become ruler of 
tself in JF Spain he will consider it quite as much to his interest 
ch My 
Halifay 
os TWO MILLION 
es ¥ black coffin of the unemployed has become a 
th familiar object in London streets. Actually, the 
e dic demonstrations of the National Unemployed Workers 
rane) Movement are not likely to advance the cause they are 
of to sponsoring very far. At most, they may inspire pity 
1 faith FO sympathy with the undeserved sufferings of the 
uro unemployed; but recent years have shown that neither 
Pe pity nor sympathy will provide a solution of the 
unemployment problem. They have prompted much 
ubted charity and philanthropy, both public and private ; 
fected but the unemployed would be the first to agree that 
iy if philanthropy is not enough. No solution of the 
r the problem will be found so long as the unemployed con- 
neral F tinue to be segregated and isolated in “ special areas ” 
ritsh fF where thousands of men are enabled to pursue a pur- 
d of poseless existence by the charity of the rest of the 
otf F community. No amount of geographical ingenuity will 
tcl F succeed in segregating unemployment from the society 
ards F which breeds and tolerates it; and only when the 
ws nation realises that it is as much to its own interest as 
lean 


the interest of the unemployed to abolish unemploy- 
by ment will an adequate solution be found. The evil of 
this unemployment cannot be reckoned merely in terms of 
the human suffering it inflicts on those immediately 
| affected. It must be reckoned also in terms of the 
_S waste of productive resources it involves; and that is a 


hat waste which reduces the wealth of every man and 
. woman in the country. Some part of the waste may 
- be counted by the immense sums which have been spent, 
cK) 


without any return, on unemployment benefit ; a much 
greater part cannot be counted at all, for it consists in 
‘et | the goods and services of which the nation is deprived 
by keeping millions of men in permanent idleness. 

The latest figures show that there are now over 
2,000,000 unemployed ; and it is accepted that, even in 
periods of high employment, something like a million 
and a half unemployed are henceforward to be a 
permanent feature of life in a democratic society. So 
many men and women will continue to rot in idleness ; 
* so much skill and energy is never to be used; an 
Sf expensive and elaborate industrial equipment must 
always be unproductive ; and large areas of the working 
‘ class must drift to more prosperous areas and increase 
Y [still more the difficulties in peace and the dangers in 
; war of an over-centralised industrial system. All this 
t is at a time when the Government insists that all the 
resources of the nation are necessary to fulfil the 
demand for increased production, to create an air force 
equal to that of Germany, where even the blind and 





to maintain friendly relations with a France which 
adjoins his frontiers and a Britain with which his country 
needs to continue to trade on a substantial scale as to 
further the ambitions of a restless Mediterranean Power 
which has patently ends to serve that are not Spanish. 
Italy may well seek to use her position-in Spain to exert 
pressure on France in the matter of Tunis, Djibuti, and 
conceivably Corsica. To such pressure France can only 
return the answer that M. Daladier and M. Bonnet 
gave in the Senate on Tuesday. Discussion, divorced 
from threats, is both possible and desirable. If Italy 
declines that method a situation will arise grave for 
everyone and gravest for herself. 


UNEMPLOYED 


maimed are being pressed into service, to build up a 
system of defence capable of resisting a knock-out blow 
from the air. It is ridiculous to suppose that such 
demands can be best fulfilled by leaving 10 per cent. of the 
country’s resources permanently unproductive. Yet so 
far the Government has shown no practical appreciation 
of the need to overcome such waste. Some local 
authorities have not been so blind. Thus, in its plans for 
a system of underground shelters, to be used as car 
parks in time of peace, the Finsbury Town Council is 
to draw upon the unemployed for its labour; the 
Government might well look to the same source for 
recruits for a corps of skilled or unskilled labour to 
perform the constructional work involved in creating an 
adequate system of air raid defence. The newly-formed 
—and very welcome—Air Raid Defence League should 
count among its objects that of drawing up a plan for 
creating a labour corps and urging its adoption upon the 
Government. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that only 
the danger of war could necessitate or justify such 
measures. The danger will not always be with us; the 
unemployed, it seems, will be, unless the Government 
has the courage to plan ahead for the needs of the 
nation and to make use of the resources unused at 
present to carry out its plans. It will be said by those 
who have steadily opposed measures of this kind that 
the cost is too great. The answer is that the cost of 
2,000,000 men permanently unemployed is far greater, 
and one which democracy cannot afford. It would be 
so if even the material cost alone were reckoned; but 
the social costs are overwhelming. Neglect of unused 
resources means, at the present time, that defence needs 
are only inadequately fulfilled; in other times it means, 
and has meant, that we have been unable to undertake 
the radical reconstruction of Britain which is necessary 
if the future prosperity of her people is to be assured, 
There are 2,000,000 men wanting work and unable to 
work ; on the land, in the towns, there is work to be 
done that can only be done by national planning. And 
there has been no agent of Government wise enough or 
strong enough to turn these two great evils into 
good. . 

But mass unemployment is not only an intolerable 
waste; it is also an immense danger. Great Britain 
might well learn from the fate of democracy in other 
countries, and especially Germany ; for, far more than 
the Treaty of Versailles, it was permanent mass-un- 
employment that brought about the death of the 
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Weimar Republic, unhonoured, unsung, and unregretted 
by the millions of men and women to whom the hated 
** system” could give nothing more than a miserable and 
meaningless life on the dole. At the present moment, 
in this country, there are many appeals that every man 
and woman should give their energies to the defence of 
democracy; yet to thousands of men and women 
democracy means no more than a system which deprives 
them of every means to a good life. They must live 
without work, and must see their children grow up 


HERE is an aspect of the present emergency on which too 
little emphasis has been laid—that is the vast increase of 
responsibility thrown inevitably on local authorities every- 
where in connexion with A.R.P. in all its immense ramifi- 
cations, and the consequent need for a marked improvement 
in the personnel of local bodies of all kinds, from parish 
councils upwards. That implies no reflection on the existing 
members of such bodies ; but there is hardly a locality in 
which some half-a-dozen men or women could not be found 
peculiarly qualified by knowledge, experience, ability, and 
perhaps the command of leisure to strengthen a parish, or an 
urban or rural, or perhaps pre-eminently a London borough, 
council. Membership of such bodies may not in itself par- 
ticularly attract them, still less the process of getting elected 
thereto, but it may very properly present itself in the form 
of a public duty, and I am glad to see that the new Asso- 
ciation for Service and Reconstruction very rightly lays stress 
on local government work as an essential part of national 
service in the broad sense. 
* * * * 


I understand that the Government has been convinced 
of the soundness of the proposal for a system of camps as 
a partial solution of the problem of war-time billeting, and 
that an announcement on the subject may be expected 
immediately. The immediate programme is not likely to be 
extensive, for it is intended that the first camps to be con- 
structed shall be designed to serve peace-time as well as 
possible war-time purposes—e.g., as holiday homes to meet 
the needs of the now vast holidays-with-pay brigade. That 
will determine to some extent their location and the form of 
construction. 
sound idea should secure official recognition. 

* * * * 


Major-General Sir Reginald Ford may possess qualities of 
a wholly superior order to all other living major-generals. 1 
do not dismiss that possibility and am prepared to be con- 
vinced. But nothing less than that could explain the 
apparent idiocy of leaving the responsibilities attaching to 
the post of Chief Divisional Food Officer for London and the 
Home Counties to a man of 70 living in Brussels. In saying 
that I am not for a moment criticising Sir Reginald Ford; 
he did not appoint himself. It may be true that you can 
get from Brussels io London by air in a couple of hours or 
so, and the duties involved are a war-time not a peace-time 
job. But have they noi to be studied on the spot and dis- 
cussed perpetually with men on the spot? Is there no cne 
in the Board of Trade—which seems to be the Department 
concerned—with imagination enough to see what a handle 
this gives to critics who charge the Government with a com- 
plete failure to take the situation that threatens us seriously? 

* * * * 

In view of all the controversies about the virtues and vices 
of alcohol as a food, as a stimulant, as a sedative, or purely 
as a beverage, it is something of a comfort to have a dis- 
passionate official pronouncement on the subject issued under 
the impeccable auspices of His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
and I have no hesitation in advising anyone, whether given 
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without adequate food and clothing or any hope ex 
that of leaving the homes of their fathers. To ask them 
to defend democracy is to ask them to defend a System 
that is self condemned. No doubt democracy jg called 
upon to face the greatest crisis of its history; by its 
internal crisis may be more acute than its external, If 
by courage and wisdom democracy escapes War, even 
greater courage and wisdom will be needed to overcon, 
the menace of unemployment that threatens it with 
internal waste and decay. 





















to liquor or given to abstinence, to expend one shilling 9 
“ Alcohol in Its Action on the Human Organism,” of which 
the third edition has just appeared. The book was firy 
produced by a committee of scientists in 1918, and it ha 
been revised in the light of further research by successive 
committees, a second edition appearing in 1924, and this 
latest edition now in 1939. To disclose its findings is rather 
like giving away the plot of a detective story. Broadly speak. 
ing, the authors have little good to say of alcohol, though 
they hold that its strictly moderate use does little harm. But 
motorists and others, in whom swift reactions are essential, 
do well to realise that its affects are definitely narcotic. 


* * * * 















Publishers’ advertisements are a class of literature 
essentially sui generis. Take this, for example, on the leading 
volume eulogised in a nicely displayed half-double in the 
last issue of the Sunday Times: 








“A remarkable subject—and the book is as remark- 
able as its subject—not a touch of morbidity adheres to 
the story—indeed an extraordinary book.” 

Lorp Davip CECIL: Evening Standard. 


Odd, I thought, very odd. The author of “ The Stricken 
Deer ” and “ The Young Melbourne ” must keep for review- 
ing a style that few of his ardent readers would recognise. 
Investigation seemed called for, and it yielded fruit. The 
appreciation in question was from the Evening Standard, and 
the same page of that paper did contain a portrait of Lord 
David Cecil. But that was all the connexion between them; 
Lord David’s admirers may breathe again. 
* * * * 


From estimates of the length of Herr Hitler’s speech 
(such as were admitted to this column last week) we can 
now pass to hard facts. An assiduous adder (or, if you will, 
add-er) has acquired what was apparently a complete verbatim 
report of the discourse and finds it to have contained 
21,000 words, from which it emerges that the Fiihrer 
enunciated 155 words per minute without taking account 
of intervals for applause. I apologise for having suggested 
anything so moderate as 120. In a letter on a later page 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett makes a case for 30,000 words, giving 
a speed of 220 a minute. An independent investigation in- 
stigated by myself since last week, on the basis of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung’s ostensibly verbatim report, gave a total of 
15,000 odd. I am not so sure about hard facts after all. 


* * * * 


It is a tragic thing that Mr. Frank Melland should have 
been killed by a train less than five weeks after his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the Royal African Society. His last 
piece of work there must have been the production of what 
I hope it is not irreverent to call “ potted Hailey ’—being 
Lord Hailey’s great “ African Survey,” surveyed in its turn 
chapter by chapter by a distinguished panel of reviewers, 
including Lord Harlech, Sir Alan Pim, Sir Daniel Hall] and 
Mr. Melland himself (Macmillan, 2s.). To those who lack 
the money to buy or the time to read the Survey itself, the 
potted Hailey can be confidently recommended. JANUS. 
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FRANCE, SPAIN AND HITLER 


By D. R. GILLIE 


FORTNIGHT ago Seftor Alvarez del Vayo told M. 
Bonnet that the number of refugees seeking to enter 
France from Catalonia might be 150,000. The French 
Foreign Minister replied, according to the French Press, 
that it was out of the question for France to accept such a 
number, and that only women and children, the aged and 
the sick could be allowed to enter. By the time that the 
armies of General Franco will have swept up to the Pyrenean 
frontier along its whole length it is unlikely that there will 
be fewer than a quarter of a million refugees in France. An 
unpleasant section of the French bourgeois Press, which for 
decades has been seeking out and giving unctuous utterance 
to the pettiest thoughts that any Frenchman may have con- 
ceived on the topic of the day, speaks of “blackmail by 
pity.” The photographs of hard-driven frontier officials 
showing all the kindness that they can under appalling diffi- 
culties to old women and children are more symptomatic of 
the French nation’s reaction. This invasion by an army of 
misery exceeding the total number of all the other post-War 
fugitives now in France—Russians, Armenians, Italians, 
German Jews, Hungarians and the rest—involves a tremen- 
dous administrative strain and a very heavy financial burden. 
The extraordinary thing about it is that it has come as a 
surprise ; that the French were able to the last minute to 
imagine that such an exodus as this could be avoided, that 
M. Bonnet should have been able to think that Sefior del 
Vayo was making a request and not telling him simply of 
the probable dimensions of the flood. This invasion of 
refugees is the inevitable conclusion to the policy of those 
Frenchmen who wished the frontier to be closed for the 
purchase of war material by the Barcelona Government, but 
none of the Frenchmen of the Right and Centre who have 
disliked the idea of “ revolutionary ” Barcelona winning con- 
sented to consider realistically what the consequences of 
Barcelona’s fall would be. This applied just as much to the 
political and ‘strategic consequences for France as to the vast 
movements of unhappy human beings that General Franco’s 
advancing army must provoke. “ Evidemment on n’avait 
pas prévu tous les inconvénients,” a French business man 
said to me on the eve of Barcelona’s fall. He was referring 
to the attitude of the Italian Press, which was now confirming 
all the warnings, hitherto attributed to anti-Fascist prejudice, 
of the dangers to France if Catalonia and the Balearic Islands 
were in the hands of France’s enemies. This business man 
would have refused to listen to such arguments a few weeks 
earlier and perhaps he has already ceased to attach the same 
importance to them as he did that day. 

Each stage of the collapse of France’s classical foreign 
policy has brought with it a wave of émigrés knocking at the 
door of France for admission ; on each occasion there has 
seemed to come an awakening, and yet things have gone on 
as before. 

These words may seem hard in the light of M. Daladier’s 
declaration to the Chamber on January 26th and the unani- 
mous motion passed on the integrity of France and France’s 
colonial empire. The importance of these demonstrations 
cannot be too strongly emphasised in one sense, but in 
another they are very misleading. M. Daladier’s speech 
corresponded to the spirit of the citizen-soldier which is to 
be found in nearly every Frenchman. There is no doubt 
that the French nation would offer the resistance fore- 
shadowed by M. Daladier if the political conflict were re- 
placed by an armed conflict. But in no country is a fine 
military spirit a substitute for policy, and the courage needed 
for a good soldier is not to be confused with that required 
for thinking out and sticking to a far-sighted policy. Nobody 
doubts the military courage and efficiency of the French. It 
is their political courage and efficiency which is in question. 


Paris, February 7th. 


M. Daladier’s speech is less impressive when it is re-read 
with the reflection that it concluded a foreign affairs debate 
(the first for a year) dragged out without any Ministerial 
utterance for a fortnight because the Government, having 
accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s behest in the matter of Spain, 
wished their policy to be sealed by the irrevocable fait 
accompli of the fall of Barcelona before they presented it to 
the Chamber. 

In this state of affairs the only foreign policy which counts 
in France is still that of M. Georges Bonnet, who is as 
indefatigable in pursuit of “ appeasement” as Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in much more discouraging circumstances, for 
France, being a Continental Power, has to pay more dearly 
for every German or Italian success than Great Britain. M. 
Bonnet can claim that for three months Franco-German 
relations have been remarkably smooth, and that in general 
he is following the lead of Mr. Chamberlain, who constantly 
renews his assurances that France and England have never 
been closer linked. But anxious Frenchmen look in vain for 
a doctrine by which international events can be measured in 
terms of French foreign policy. The “Empire policy ” 
improvised by the apologists of Munich still has its adherents, 
who bewail all alliances except that with Great Britain and 
argue that France has no continental, only colonial, interests 
to defend. This “faith” is very soothing until the point 
comes when France’s colonial interests are patently being 
threatened from the Continent of Europe—a point which 
the Italian Press and Herr Hitler’s speech would appear to 
indicate has already been reached, though some Frenchmen 
still contrive to think otherwise. 

On the one hand the lack of a clear doctrine and active 
pursuit of French interests (as apart from “ peace’) leaves 
French policy dominated by British to a degree that would 
have seemed unimaginable only three years ago when M. 
Pierre Laval, France’s last strong (however misguided) 
Foreign Minister, fell. Many French advocates of the Anglo- 
French alliance who understand what is at issue are 
beginning in their hearts to wish for the day when the 
French Government will have the courage to reject bluntly 
Britain’s “ advice” on Continental policy. That day would 
not end the Entente Cordiale. On the other hand, this lack 
of doctrine leaves public opinion dangerously exposed to 
the slightest wind of care-free optimism; Herr Hitler’s 
speech at first left the French in two minds upon the 
prospects of international peace, but even before Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech confirmed the optimistic interpretation, this 
was obviously gaining the upper hand, simply because there 
was no recognised standard of criticism to check the natural 
tendency to lean towards the more agreeable view. 

Some of the most amazing opinions on French foreign 
policy are to be found in the daily leader of M. Marcel 
Lucain in Paris-Midi. He is deserving of some attention, 
because M. Bonnet has been at particular pains to influence 
such popular writers on foreign affairs, and M. Lucain has 
a knack of floating his ideas on the prevailing current. The 
day after Herr Hitler’s speech M. Lucain considered that 
Germany and Italy were manoeuvring successfully for an 
international conference to redistribute colonies. After all, 
even if France had rejected the idea of colonial concessions, 
she had accepted that of a conference. Italy would probably 
grow calm at the prospect of such a conference. France 
was slipping down a slope on which she never should have 
come, but at present her humble aim must be to slip down 
less fast, in the hope of later beginning actually to climb up. 

The article is written in a tone of bland acceptance of the 
situation. Equally bland a week later is the same writer’s 
comment on Spain. After greeting the noble spirit in which 
France is “ intervening ” on the humanitarian plane though 
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rcfusing to intervene on any other, and passing very brieily 
over the tragedy of Republican defeat, M. Lucain describes 
a new Spain, miraculously renewed. It has already found its 
enthusiasm for life, and, as soon as it has recovered its unity, 
will not only assure reconciliation at home but the indis- 
pensable equilibrium of Western Europe, which barbarous 
and destructive forces had attempted to break up. General 
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Franco’s Government is described by M. Lucain as “, 
organised liberalism,” absolutely different from the dictator. 
ships, and resolute to throw off foreign interference, « 

it all promises to be favourable to peace and recovery.” 4 
few inches to the left of these pontifications a telegram from 
Rome announced that the Italians would stay in Spain ypyj 
a military victory had been consolidated by a political one. 


THE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE: VI. LIBERALISING OTTAYW, 


By PROFESSOR NOEL HALL 


[This is the last of a series of six articles on the Future of the British Commonwealth] 


| ie the first article of this series, Sir Alfred Zimmern, fresh 
from the Carmmmonwealth Relations Conference at Syd- 
ney, stated boldly that the “attempt at Ottawa to bind the 
Empire together on a basis of material interest was tried and 
proved a failure.” Material interests are seldom a satisfac- 
tory cement, and it is singularly difficult to judge the recent 
adhesive qualities of those of the several units of the Empire 
because so much that was not foreseen at the time has 
happened since the twelve separate trade agreements were 
made at Ottawa. Indeed, the major assumption upon which 
they were made—the willingness of other nations to make 
bilateral agreements containing a most-favoured-nation 
clause within the limited scope which they left open—has 
been largely falsified. 

When Mr. Baldwin, in the concluding words of his open- 
ing address, declared “ We shall be taking the most practical 
means of hastening the economic recovery which is so 
essential to the world at large,” and when Mr. Bruce went 
on to say, “ This is an all-British Conference, but its signi- 
ficance and, as I trust, the benefits which will flow from it, 
are not confined to the British people. The eyes of the 
world are upon us today in hope and expectation,” it is to 
be assumed that both statesmen anticipated that the Empire, 
after putting its own house in order, would find itself in a 
position to use its increased “ bargaining power ” to induce 
the rest of the world to remove obstacles to trade and to 
co-operate once more in peaceful commerce. 

They probably did not anticipate that the United States 
would be able to pluck so easily the ace of trumps out of the 
British hand by a spectacular devaluation of the dollar ; that 
Germany could adopt a policy of economic regulation and 
a speed of rearmament that secured full internal em- 
ployment and made her little interested in the economic 
suundness of the position of her export trade. They may 
have contemplated that Japan, after being chevied out of 
market after market by quota and licensing schemes, would 
take alarm at a successful British economic and_ financial 
mission to China ; but they probably did not anticipate that 
she would be able to resort to such outrageously direct action 
screened by her associates in the anti-Comintern pact. It is 
fruitless today to discuss whether, if all these and similar 
unforeseen things had not happened, the Ottawa Conference 
could have proved itself to be that first step in world 
economic reconstruction which its more moderate parti- 
cipants claimed that it would be. The fact is that it has 
not been so, and yet the relations between the constituent 
members of the Empire have so far stood up remarkably 
well to the strain which it has imposed. 

Australia, to prevent Japanese textiles making nonsense of 
the Ottawa preferences at the expense of Lancashire, 
valiantly attempted her ill-fated trade-diversion policy, only 
to find that in fighting her second biggest customer, she had 
got hold of the wrong end of the stick. South Africa, anxious 
to sell wool which was not adequately protected by the 
Ottawa system, made a bargain with Germany which has 
helped wool, but probably at the cost of a worsening of the 
South African terms of trade. Mr. Nash, the New Zealand 
Minister of Finance, fared better. His agreement with 

Germany may be irreverently described as “standing Dr. 





Schacht upon his head,” for under it New Zealand was jp 
know in advance what she was to get from Germany befor 
she parted with her own produce. In comparison with mo 
other countries producing primary products, those inside th: 
Empire have fared well. They have been free from any 
necessity to make “forced loans” to their principal marke 
by accepting payment in blocked currency, and there haye 
been no shiploads of unwanted aspirin or mouth-organs 
Their capital development has almost certainly been sys. 
tained at a higher rate than the official figures show. There 
has been a certain degree of passive defence of particular 
interests but at the expense of the dynamics of our genera 
world position. 

And here is the essential weakness of the Ottawa system 
as a method of economic reconstruction or “ appeasement” 
as it would probably now be called. The supposed increased 
bargaining power of the Empire disappears if the nations 
with whom bargains must be made are adepts in the science 
of “ strategical ” rather than “ political” economy. So long 
as this is the case, we are presented with an unpleasant 
paradox—to liberalise the Ottawa system we must make it 
both more inclusive and more exclusive and base it upon 
methods of conducting international trade, for these are now 
more important than systems of preferences. If we are not 
able to insist as strongly upon our methods in international 
affairs as other Powers do upon theirs, we must first 
strengthen ourselves and then recognise that immediate 
economic benefits are purchased at too high a price if they 
result in a deterioration of standards in_ international 
economic and commercial relationships. Assuming that we 
are strong enough to avert a major disaster and then to 
promote what we regard as fair practices in international 
commercial relations, what are these methods to be and how 
are we to insist upon them? 

The answer to the first of these questions is to be found 
in the British-American Trade Agreement made at Washing- 
ton. Its introductory articles and the letters exchanged in 
its appendices are potentially far more important than the 
long list of changes in duties. The preamble states that it 
was possible to make the treaty only because there was no 
“restriction upon the settlement of commercial obligations 
arising out of trade and commerce,” and by so doing it rules 
out payments in blocked currency and similar devices. The 
principal articles state that established monopolies for both 
buying and selling are to exercise no undue discrimination ; 
that there is to be equality of treatment in arranging con- 
tracts for public works ; that export price-discrimination 1s 
to be a subject of consultation, as also anti-dumping duties. 
Substantial alterations in the size of quotas imposed under 
schemes operating “to regulate the production, market 
supply, quality or price of the like article of domestic 
growth ” are also to be subjects of consultation. Wide varia- 
tions in the rate of exchange between currencies are simi- 
larly to be subjects of discussion, and if satisfaction is not 
granted within thirty days, beneficial trade agreements lapse. 

The notes exchanged between Mr. Cordell Hull and the 
British Ambassador in Washington carry us still further. No 
abuse in the control of access to raw materials is to be 
tolerated, and both parties undertake to give sympathetic con- 
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sideration to the representations of the other. Tariff policy 
in Mandated Territories and semi-independent Colonies is 
also covered. It is contemplated that American exporting 
interests will in future be represented upon Empire semi- 
official agencies designed to improve the technique of 
marketing apples and citrus fruits, and the United States 
specifically abandons its claim to be free of any quantitative 
regulation of imports into the British market made on the 
recommendation of the Interaational Beef Conference. In 
return it is to be consulted before such changes are made. 
Practically every point likely to cause friction between trad- 
ing nations is covered by this agreement, and whatever one’s 
view may be of the regulatory system which has grown up 
since 1931, it is certainly clear gain that it should be subject 
to international discussion and to alteration by free agree- 
ment. 

Here, then, is a scheme of fair trade practices upon which 
a free Commonwealth of Nations must be prepared to 
insist in its dealings between its members and with the world 
outside. It remains to ask by what methods is the Empire 
to promote their observance? In the first place and above 
all, by an enlargement of that wisdom which is recognised 
in the foreword to the Washington Agreement, in which one 
part of the Empire expresses its “cordial appreciation” of 
the action of the other parts in consenting “to such modi- 
fications of their rights under existing trade agreements as 
were necessary to enable it to be concluded.” Given the 
willingness of all parts of the Empire to make the necessary 


LETTER FROM A 


You are 
wrong. Everything is much harder. You think 

that only the wretched Jews need to be on the watch, to 
fear every footstep they hear, tremble at every unexpected 
knock on the door ? No, for each one of us life is perman- 
ently threatened, all of us are under continuous observation. 
At home, the house-warden (Blockwart) watches us, and 
besides him there is the air-raid warden, and others we don’t 
even know. They keep an index-card for each of us, and 
note how much we give to the winter-relief, how much we 
spend on food parcels (Einpfundpakete), whether we hang 
out flags on holidays, how big our flags are, whether we make 
a good show of them. They know what we eat, who visits 
us, they note the make of our wireless sets and observe that 
we can get short-wave stations. They censor our post, they 
know where our relations are, who are our friends, what our 
conversation is, and even notice in what tone of voice we 
ask for the 125 grams. of butter we are allowed each week. 
I have never been interested in politics, I know nothing about 
political parties, but suddenly everything has become politi- 
cal, everything I say or do, everything I don’t say or don’t 
do—I want a little peace and quiet for once, to live for 
myself, for once to walk with a friend on Sunday in the 
woods, go out in a canoe—but how can that be possible ? 
And whom can I trust, and when ? I should like to speak 
out for once, but don’t dare—and what things go on 
during a single day at my office! The book-keeper worries 
at me, asks me dangerous questions, tries to make me con- 
tradict myself, asks me what I think of the Fihrer’s latest 
speech, if they haven’t gone too far with the Jews, for after 
all “they are only men.” If I didn’t happen to know the 
man had once broken out in fury because I hadn’t fallen into 
any of his traps I should have been taken in by him long 
ago. Or the “new man” who joined the staff one day; he 
was supposed to have been abroad a long time, talked a lot 
about how they lived there, and was full of information. 
You might have taken him for an honest opponent of the 
régime. A month later it came out he was there only to test 
me. But it isn’t only me they treat like that, they treat 


* Translated, by permission, from Das Wahre Deutschland. 


adjustments, the second step must be the extension of most- 
favoured-nation treatment to cover not only import duties, 
but all other trading practices which have in the recent past 
exposed the futility of tariffs even as measures of local 
protection. 

Effective discrimination, even at some sacrifice to the dis- 
criminating States, must be practised against those who do 
not accept the minimum reciprocal obligations on the 
Washington model, and the benefits of the Oitawa-Washing- 
ton system must be open to all who do accept them. This 
must mean in some cases a reduction in the degree of pre- 
ferential treatment which the Empire countries obtain for a 
variety of products. And in others it may mean deliberate 
changes in methods of trading when dealing either as buyer 
or seller with those who do not conform to the international 
code. In these cases, special organisation, where possible 
upon an Empire-wide basis, may be necessary. The “ fair 
trading” system must be wider than any existing 
political system and must be open with a minimum of 
obstacles to those who genuinely accept its obligations, and 
these will be onerous only to those who sacrifice the welfare 
of their population either to prop up local vested interests or 
to secure politico-strategical aims. In trading methods the 
Empire must go totalitarian and repudiate Shylock’s com- 
promise in his dealings with Bassanio and Antonio. 

**T will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and so following ; but I will not eat with you, drink with you nor 
pray with you.” 


GERMAN CLERK* 


everybody in the same way, even those they send out as stool- 
pigeons. One man spies on another and tries io do him 
down. And every spy has another spy to boss him. Every- 
one knows he is being watched all the time, and for every- 
one such a life is a terrible, unbearable burden. 

But worst of all is the loneliness. We are all so terribly 
alone. If you haven’t known someone a long time and very 
well, you can trust no one. So we lie, and sometimes don’t 
even know any longer if we’re lying or telling the truth. We 
talk a language that wasn’t taught at any school, and must 
be unintelligible to anyone who doesn’t know how we live. 
I never understood before why Catholics went to confession ; 
now I know how good it must be for you if you can go to a 
man and tell him everything that weighs upon you, to un- 
burden your heart and arm yourself against life’s dangers. 
They’re always writing in the newspapers that we should 
“live dangerously "—oh yes, we do live dangerously. I 
swear to you I do nothing against the régime. I don’t know 
what I could do against it, or how. I won’t have anything 
to do with politics and I understand nothing about it, and 
I only see that politics makes men bad. But merely because 
I'd like to be a free, open man again, because I want to say 
what I think and do what I like, I have put myself in danger 
of being denounced. I may receive a summons, be 1rrested, 
imprisoned, disappear and never return. Such things have 
happened. I may lose my job and they will write on my 
employment-card that I was dismissed “ for political reasons ” 
and then it will be impossible to get a job or relief anywhere. 
I shall be outlawed. All that is left is forced labour—God 
knows where. 

You must realise, this is our daily life, that and nothing 
else. The wails, the ceilings, the floors, the doors, have ears. 
And the eavesdroppers behind the walls no longer even hear 
their own shame spoken of among us. We don’t speak—we 
whisper, we don’t laugh, we don’t sing, as if we were evil 
men who have no songs. In the evening, when it is dark and 
I walk home from the tube station along the quiet avenue, I 
am overcome and begin to cry, but no one must see, and if 
I hear footsteps I hide my face as well as I can in my coat 
collar, for the man might guess why I am crying. Yet I am 
not crying for myself. I cry for all of us.” 
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WAR: THE 


By THE DEAN 


HAT war presents the Christian with a moral problem 
of the most acute kind is generally recognised, but it is 
useful to state it in as bare a form as possible, so that we 
may face it without the confusions introduced by emotion 
and rhetoric. It seems to take the form of a dilemma. The 
Christian has recognised the supreme value and authority of 
the moral teaching and example of Jesus, and is committed 
to a loyalty which certainly claims to transcend all others. 
There can be no doubt that war and all its circumstances are 
contrary to the mind of Christ. This is so evident that to 
adduce particular sayings of Jesus is quite unnecessary. Nor 
can it be said that the question of patriotic duty in defence 
of national freedom was not present to His mind as a 
practical problem of conduct. There were Jews who were 
hoping for deliverance through war. The movements which 
led to the great revolt of A.D. 69 were already gathering 
force. Jesus sedulously refrained from giving any coun- 
tenance to them, and there is no recorded saying of His 
which suggests that the political future of the nation was 
a subject in which He showed any interest. 


I do not think it can be argued that His teaching on 
forgiveness and non-resistance to evil men applies only to 
the relations of individuals. Doubtless they have the person 
and his social contacts as their primary intention, but it 
would be difficult to maintain that a state of war between 
nations does not involve a state of war between individuals. 
We know very well that a nation engaged in a totalitarian 
war must be inspired by a grim determination not only to 
endure but to destroy the enemy. It is swept by fear and 
oy the compensating emotion, hatred—the passion of the 
soul which Jesus regarded as utterly evil. 


To come down to particulars, it is surely beyond the 
bounds of tolerable paradox to assert that airmen raining 
death and destruction on a crowded city could be doing so 
in a spirit of love and forgiveness, and it strikes us as little 
short of blasphemy when they say they are fighting in the 
cause of Christ. We must not allow ourselves to be con- 
fused by the obvious fact that war calls out wonderful 
heroism and self-sacrifice. Soldiers are enlisted, not in 
order that they may die for their country, but that they may 
kill for her, and in modern war this sometimes means that 
they may have to massacre women and children. 


The Christian is, at the same time, a member of a com- 
munity, and has obligations to the community and to the 
State which is its organ. When Socrates refused to escape 
from prison and avoid the cup of hemlock he explained his 
decision by recounting a vision in which the Laws of the 
city appeared to him and reminded him of the benefits which 
they had conferred on him, at the same time reproaching 
him with the ingratitude which caused him to meditate dis- 
obedience when to obey was irksome. This too is a moral 
insight. It would be difficult to exaggerate what we owe to 
the community or to think of anything which we did not 
receive from it. Protection, security of life and property, 
are only the beginning of the catalogue, for we must reckon, 
in addition, those influences which give cur lives value and 
interest. 

We have inherited a culture and tradition, a freedom 
and a way of living which are distinctive. Even our 
religion owes something to the national community, for, 
though it came to us through the Church, the Church was 
protected by the community, and its laws and our Christianity 
are flavoured by the characteristic tang of England. In view 


of all this can it be maintained that the community has no 
right to call upon its members to defend it when it is 
attacked, or that there is no obligation on the individual to 
preserve the inheritance to which he owes so much? 


We 
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cannot “contract out” of society just at the moment whe 
it is in the greatest danger. 

Thus it seems that the Christian in war is confronted yy 
a true moral dilemma—a conflict of rights. What light 
he gain upon a problem which may become of urgent jp. 
portance? It appears to be useless and misleading to wat, 
down either side of the dilemma. Perhaps it may be bette 
to understand how it arises. 

At the outset of its history, the Church had to choog 
between two possible policies. It was in possession of ay 
absolute ethic, but one which, by reason of the very fact thy 
it was absolute, could not be lived without compromise jy 
the ordinary world of men. Those who had this heritag 
from the Lord might have cut themselves off from the society 
of mankind in general and formed an isolated brotherhood 
The alternative was to enter the life of the contemporary 
world and to be citizens of an earthly city as well as of; 
heavenly one. At no definite date was the choice made, but 
in effect, the Church chose to cast in its lot with civilisation, 
There may be difference of opinion whether the choice wa 
right or wrong, but it has been made and cannot be reversed 
now. Christianity, for good or evil, has consented to play 
the game of civilisation, and it must play the game out. 

The consequence of this is that the Christian is inevitably 
under a tension from which there is no escape. He is under 
the authority of Christ and of the new Law of the Kingdom, 
and he is also under the authority of a community of this 
world, which is largely based on principles opposed to Christ, 
He is under an obligation to approximate, as far as possible 
in the conditions in which he has to live, to the ethical 
teaching of Jesus and also to do all he can to bring the 
secular community into closer harmony with the ideals of 
the Kingdom of God, but he is not, in consequence of this, 
authorised to repudiate those civil obligations to which he 
has made himself morally liable by accepting the benefits of 
secular civilisation. 


St. Augustine described the condition of those under the 
power of “original sin” in the phrase Non posse non 
peccare—they are not able not to sin. The doctrine of 
original sin contains a profound truth, which has unfor- 
tunately been expressed in terms which make it almost 
unmeaning to modern minds. A part of that truth is this 
unavoidable tension between the values of the Kingdom of 
God and the values of civilisation. How ofien, when we 
consider our actions, do we realise that they are, for the most 
part, the result of a choice between evils—or, what is the 
same thing, between partial goods! We cannot do what is 
absolutely good. This predicament becomes tragically plain 
when the community is at war, for then we are confronted 
with a choice of two great evils, either to engage in a 
business which is in contradiction with the mind of Christ 
or to step out of duties which we have tacitly assumed by 
living in the community and sharing its life. 

This argument may easily be misunderstood. St. 
Augustine and others have hopelessly confused the doctrine 
of original sin by identifying evil with guilt. In choosing 
something which is materially evil we may be not only quite 
innocent but even exhibit heroic virtue, we may be choosing 
what, in the circumstances, is the only relative good open 
to us. Thus the man who determines that he will fight for 
his country in a “just” war may well believe that he is 
upheld by the grace of God ; but we must say the same of the 
conscientious objector, if he has weighed the claims upon 
him and is prepared to face the consequences of his decision. 


[The Dean of St. Paul’s will develop his discussion of 
Christianity and War in a further article in next week’s 
SPECTATOR, entitled “ A Fust War.’’] 
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RUMANIAN ENTR’ACTE 


By DOUGLAS REED 


The reconstruction of the Rumanian Cabinet, bringing to the fore M. Calinescu, now Minister of the Interior, Acting 
Prime Minister and Acting Minister of Defence, has stimulated interest in the country’s external and internal situation. 


HE fall of Austria, as was clear to foresee, led to the 
immediate siege of Czecho-Slovakia. The subjugation 
of Czecho-Slovakia, equally inevitably, brings two more 
Danubian States, Rumania and Hungary, within the range 
of German domination. That Germany will seek to extend 
her influence over these States is clear. How far and how 
fast she will go, what methods she will use, what degree of 
domestic freedom she will leave them: these things are not 
yet clear. In what remains of Czecho-Slovakia the process 
isa gradual one. Germany demands a little more each day 
—right of way for German troops, right of way for German 
motor-cars without international papers, the diminution of 
the Czecho-Slovak armed forces—but on the whole she 
seems to be using restraint for the present, and to be 
content with eliminating all possibility of physical or 
spiritual opposition to her aims in the subjugated land. 


So much for Czecho-Slovakia, which lies actually within 
the hollow of the German hand. The three next Danubian 
States, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Hungary, feel German 
pressure constantly and unremittingly, like a living thing, 
even when Germany is not taking pains to apply it. They 
feel it through the awakening of their German minorities, 
through the increasing restlessness of their domestic Fascist 
movements, through German trade and political demands. 
Yugoslavia feels it least because Italy is her neighbour, 
German thrustfulness in Yugoslavia would put a strain on 
the Berlin-Rome axis, and Germany needs the axis. Hungary, 
by joining the anti-Comintern Pact, has put herself politic- 
ally in the German camp, and is sunning herself in the 
warmth of temperate German approval. Rumania feels the 
German pressure most of all, externally and internally. Her 
only consolation is that Germany is not yet actually at her 
frontier. 


The problem of Germany has dominated all Rumanian 
politics now for three years, and has been the direct or in- 
direct cause of all the dramatic events, too little understood 
by the outer world in their sequence of cause and effect, 
that have occurred there. Of the three States, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and Rumania, the relations of Rumania with 
Germany are least favourable. Yet the treatment of the 
Germans in Rumania is more liberal than in the other two 
States. They have, for instance, dozens of newspapers, 
whereas the Germans in Hungary have none, and the 
Germans in Yugoslavia only one or two. The demand of 
their “ Fiihrer,” Herr Fritz Fabritius, for liberty of political 
organisation was immediately granted. Similar demands by 
the “ Fiihrer ” of the Hungarian Germans, Dr. Franz Basch, 
were put on a very long shelf. Yet Rumania has more reason 
for anxiety than either of the other two States, and all the 
signs are that Germany will support Hungarian claims 
against her. 


In brief, the story of recent years is this. Nearly three 
year ago King Carol abruptly dismissed his Foreign Minister, 
M. Titulescu, whose policy tended to associate Rumania 
completely with a French-Russian-Little Entente-Polish 
group designed to contain Germany. Titulescu’s downfall 
was one of Hitlerist Germany’s earliest major diplomatic suc- 
cesses. King Carol, like other Danubian rulers, seemed, 
from the moment when France passively accepted the 
seizure of the Rhineland zone, clearly to have foreseen the 
decline of England and France and the rise of Germany. 
These events gave a great stimulus to the pro-German, anti- 
Jewish Iron Guard, and another satisfaction for Germany 
came when, in response to the growing public demand for 
restrictive measures against the Jews, King Carol tried to 
win over the masses from the extremists by making Octavian 





Goga Prime Minister and charging him to introduce 
moderate legislation of this kind. 

Then came a reversal of this policy, deeply resented by 
Germany. American, British and French opposition to 
Goga’s measures led to his dismissal after only six weeks. 
An “authoritarian” Government of King’s men, under the 
nominal leadership of the Patriarch Miron Christea, was 
appointed. The Iron Guard leaders were imprisoned, the 
movement suppressed. The familiar graveyard calm of an 
authoritarian régime fell on the country. Just before Christ- 
mas, 1938, King Carol went abroad, first to England, then 
to Berchtesgaden to see Herr Hitler. While he was away 
the Iron Guard, with obvious malice, gave clear proof 
of its continued existence by arson and bomb outrages. 
When the King returned, its leader, Zelea Codreanu, and 
thirteen of his henchmen were shot. For the first time, 
a Fascist leader had been shown to be no more bullet-proof 
than other men. A furious outburst of anger followed in 
Germany, directed particularly against Madame Lupescu. 

To understand the dramatic situation that remains after 
these events two things need to be borne in mind. First, 
the Nazi conviction that all Jews throughout the world are 
working in collaboration for the overthrow of National 
Socialism; this conviction rejects the theory, for instance, 
that such a murder as that of the German diplomat vom 
Rath in Paris was simply the desperate act of a single 
individual, and this mentality sees the darkest motives and 
figures behind the shooting of Codreanu. Secondly, the 
fact that Rumania is the only European country possessing 
enough oil to feed the mechanised legions of 2 Great Power 
in wartime. When this particular country emerges, in the 
German view, as the basis of a Jewish counter-offensive 
against the aims and doctrines of the anti-Semitic Reich 
suspicion and anger boil up. This may not be the truth 
of the case; but this is how Berlin sees it. 

Thus the foreign situation of King Carol and his Rumania 
is one hedged about by cares. Czecho-Slovakia has been 
dismembered and, at the command of Germany and Italy, 
part of its territory given to Hungary. Hungary has terri- 
torial claims on Rumania; so has Bulgaria. Both countries 
are convinced that they will soon be met. Germany is, 
quietly at present, supporting their cause. The possibility 
of an open demand, with German support, is one which 
constantly preoccupies the Ministers in Bucharest. One 
way of averting it might be to run faster than the 
other countries in courting Germany’s favour. But the 
ghost of Codreanu makes that difficult. 

The character of King Carol is an important factor in 
this situation. He is an entirely different man from Presi- 
dent Benesh, a thorough democrat who was ready to lead 
his countrymen into war and was equally ready, in the 
moment of supreme ordeal, to sacrifice his own post for the 
sake of peace. King Carol means to rule Rumania as long 
as he is king, and means to remain king. If this meant 
war he would, by all portents, not shrink from war. Could 
it mean war? Could a Rumanian crisis, against all the 
laws of likelihood, lead to war where a Czecho-Slovak crisis 
was solved without war ? The possibility cannot quite be 
excluded, in view of the vigorous and determined nature 
of this ruler. 

The King’s position at home is not all too comfortable. 
The Iron Guards are crushed—as were the Austrian Nazis 
after the Dollfuss murder. The land can without great 
difficulty be kept just as quiet and orderly as Austria was, 
as Czecho-Slovakia was, until a hand from outside started 
shaking them up. The King has put the entire executive 
power, subject to his own overriding authority, in the hands 
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of the Minister of the Interior whose police shot Codreanu 
—Armand Calinescu, a small, smiling, black-monocled man 
who, in a bigger country, might for the risks he has to run 
and the coolness with which he faces them become one of 
the outstanding political figures of the day. 
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At the moment, all is quiet. Germany is quiet, Rumapi, 
is quiet, the Iron Guard, whether dead or not, is quiet, 
But it is an interlude. The seeds of dramatic events ate 
there. Rumania has not yet solved her dominant probly 
—that of her relationship to Germany. 


THE LIMITS OF A POPULAR FRONT 


By FRANK RODGERS 


[The writer of this article expresses views which merit discussion, but are not all of them THE SPECTATOR’s] 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS’ proposal for a “ Popular 

Front,” encompassing all the parties and groups that 
are opposed to the present Government and its policies, has, 
we know, been completely turned down by the officials of 
the Labour Party. The Labour Party, by its refusal to co- 
operate and enter into an electoral alliance with other anti- 
Government elements, has, on the face of it, displayed a 
rigidity which has surprised and shocked not only many of 
its Own supporters, but most persons who believe that only 
an electoral front of all progressives can defeat a Govern- 
ment which they regard as dangerously weak and undemo- 
cratic. 

In view of the fact that Labour M.P.s themselves admit 
the inability of their party to secure power unaided, the 
attitude of the Labour and Trade Union bureaucrats appears 
dog-in-the-mangerish and inexplicable. There is much to 
be said for this point of view, but between the refusal of 
official Labour to co-operate with “ anyone ” but party people, 
and Cripps’ proposal to co-operate with “ everyone,” a wide 
gulf exists, which cannot be bridged while “absolutism ” 
continues to exist on both sides. What are the real reasons, 
as against imagined ones, for Labour’s refusal to co-operate? 

As a result of conversations with leading members of the 
Labour Party and the Trade Unions, I am convinced that it 
is a combination of unimaginative rigidity and a desire to 
avoid being drawn into any form of co-operation with the 
Communists ; and Sir Stafford in a recent “ Popular Front ” 
manifesto was explicit that his proposed Front would include 
them. Now although no one can admire Labour’s refusal 
to co-operate with anybody at a time when the safety and 
well-being of the British peoples largely depend on the 
present Cabinet being replaced by a strong, democratic and 
Empire-minded one, the refusal to be drawn into the Com- 
munist orbit is dictated by common sense and realism. While 
I do not suggest that the motives of Sir Stafford in including 
Communists in his proposed Front is suspect, I say that to 
attempt to form a political combination containing anti- 
constitutional elements is tactless and dangerous. Demo- 
crats will not thwart the anti-democratic forces of the 
extreme Right by joining with the anti-democratic forces of 
the extreme Left; indeed the union of the progressive- 
democratic parties and groups with such elements can only 
spell failure for them, and the ultimate success of Fascism 
and reaction in Britain. 

The majority of people in this country say (of Fascism and 
Communism) “ A plague on both your houses! ” but in an 
electoral struggle between a Popular Front containing Com- 
munists (it would inevitably be labelled the “ Red Front ”) 
and a so-called National Government, can anyone doubt that 
this Front would be defeated by the electors? But that 
would not be the worst that could befall it and the mass of 
progressive-democratic persons supporting it. In Spain a 
Popular Front containing Communists, it is true, won elec- 
toral power, but it was soon violently attacked by the 
defeated reactionaries, and there is no doubt that this attack 
was stimulated by the unconstitutional tactics which the 
Communists in that Popular Front adopted with opponents 
and allies alike. In France quite recently a Popular Front 
including Communists obtained power, but it is likely that 
if it had continued in office a second Spain would have re- 


sulted. The French Communists, although a minority 
group in the Front, attempted to drag their Liberal ang 
Socialist allies along a road leading to violent and uncop. 
stitutional action, with the result that the French Right began 
to assist the organising and arming of the Fascist legions; 
they were well armed and almost ready for attack when the 
French Popular Front fell apart. 


Communist tactics are always the same, everywhere. Every 
meeting and every demonstration is billed as a Communist 
Rally, often to the great embarrassment of the well-meaning 
but woolly-minded democrats who consent to be made use of 
in this way. Photos showing the Duchess of Atholl on plat- 
forms decorated with red flags played a greater part than is 
perhaps realised in losing her the Kinross by-election; a 
Popular Front, would similarly lose a general election if it 
included Communists flaunting red flags and hammer-and- 
sickle emblems. 

At a time of crisis like the present, when the dictator 
countries are pressing forward and giving the democratic 
countries no rest and no quarter, a bitter struggle for power 
between Left and Right in Britain would weaken our ability 
to present a bold front to external threats and attacks. 


Above all Unity is required if we are to be capable of 
answering the challenge of the totalitarian countries that 
speak as with one voice, yet it is certain that the kind of front 
proposed by Cripps would split the nation by raising highly 
controversial class-issues. But if the present defeatist policy 
of Britain is to be reversed, if we are to have a sincerely 
democratic Government that will defend the nation and its 
liberties and honestly co-operate with other democratic 
nations, contact and co-operation must exist between all 
parties and groups that have the best interests of the people 
and nation at heart. 


The situation calls for a “ Democratic Front.” As the 
name implies, this Front would not contain anti-constitu- 
tional and revolutionary groups, but it would welcome the 
inclusion of those Conservatives who disagree with present 
foreign policy, and who realise the urgent necessity for an 
all-party Government of national defence. Although many 
Liberals and Conservatives would welcome immediate action 
of this kind, official Labour does not appear to be alive to 
the realities of the situation. 


I recently questioned several Labour- Trade Union 
M.P.s whether they would be willing to co-operate with 
Liberals and some Conservatives in this way for the sake of 
the country. The answers varied, but the general view 
seemed to be that “ If a crisis of sufficient magnitude 
arose for the sake of the country . we might 
consider such a form of co-operation.” What these well- 
meaning Labour men fail to realise is that a crisis of first 
magnitude might even now be avoided by the immediate 
formation of an all-party Government pledged to real de- 
fence hustle, and determined to offer real resistance to the 
military and trade inroads of the plunder-bound dictator 
States. National solidarity and 100 per cent. defence 
measures will be immeasurably weakened by waiting until 
perhaps totalitarian war is upon us. 

Therefore I plead the cause of a true Democratic Front as 
the only means whereby a strong Government really repre- 
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gntative of all classes and all sections of the nation may 
be brought into being. Sir Stafford Cripps’ push for a 
Popular Front is likely to cause a great cleavage in the pro- 
gressive-democratic forces ; if he succeeds in bringing it 
into being it will split the nation. In saying this I do not 
exempt official Labour from the charge of stand-patness and 


lack of realism. If the Labour chiefs do not at once take 
active steps to assist in the creation of a Democratic Front 
they may find themselves forced, by their rank and file and 
constituency parties, into a Popular Front quite incapable of 
securing national unity because of its anti-constitutional 
associations. 


THE OMNISCIENTS 


By LORD DUNSANY 


ORNING had flashed on a town by the Irish Sea, and 
M in its bright splendour there had been coming and 
cing, and all the town was wakeful, towards the shore; 
though further inland lights winked sleepily in one or two 
windows, while others gazed with the apathy of a man asleep 
with his eyes open. For a ship had come in with the dawn, 
and all whose business it was, or might possibly be, to receive 
any passengers, were astir in the wintry morning. And the 
passengers came and all their luggage was carried to train 
or motors, and they all went away inland, and quiet came 
back to the town by the Irish Sea and no more lights were 
lit, and the active men who were a while ago handling 
luggage leaned quietly back against walls and looked sea- 
wards reflecting deeply, but spoke little; and the only move- 
ment I noticed there in the town was the grey smoke going 
slowly from early fires into the soft grey air. In that listless 
air and to those reflective men, so early in the morning, 
there briskly walked a stranger, who had not come by the 
boat, and whose business was unknown. He was a tall man 
of about thirty. wearing rubber-soled boots, with which he 
walked quietly as well as swiftly. And to the first of the 
resting porters he said: “ Did Mr. O’Connor come by the 


| boat?” 


“Mr. O’Connor, is it?” said the porter. 

“Yes,” said the stranger. 

“Sure, there is no Mr. O’Connor hereabouts,” said the 
man, 

“Did he come by the boat ?” said the other. 

“He did not,” said the porter. 

“Are you sure?” asked the tall stranger. 

“Tam so,” said the porter. “ Don’t I know all of them? 
And there was no Mr. O’Connor among them.” 

And another porter came up slowly. 

“Would it be Mr. Arthur O’Connor that you were want- 
ing, Sir? ” asked he. 

“No, Mr. Patrick O’Connor,” said the stranger. 
he come?” 

“He did not,” said the second porter. 

“How do you know?” asked the stranger. 

“Sure, no Mr. O’Connor came. Not any Mr. O’Connor 
at all.” 

“Well, was there a man in rather a long grey coat?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Sure there was no man wearing any coat at all,” said 
the second porter. “ Nothing only a jacket.” 

“And he had a light grey hat,” said the stranger, “ with 
a wide dark grey band round it.” 

“Sure there was no one wearing any hat,” said the second 
porter.” 

“There was not,” said the first porter. 
Wearing caps.” 

“He would have had a big green bag with him,” said the 
stranger. “ Did you see any green bag among the luggage?” 

And at that a third porter came up, and all three porters 
testified then that there was no green bag among all the 
luggage they handled. It had all been piled upon one truck, 
and they could not have been mistaken. And a man who 
was not a porter, and who had indeed no particular job at 


“ Did 


“ They were all 


all, joined the little group then, and said that he had been 
standing there by the wall, watching all the luggage go by, 
and that there was no green bag whatever among the lot of 
it, and no man with a grey coat or a grey hat. 

“That’s odd,” said the stranger, “ for I came here to meet 
Mr. O’Connor by the boat, and I was delayed by a puncture; 
and, if he didn’t come by the boat, I can’t think what has 
happened to him.” 

“What might you have been wanting with him, Sir? ” 
asked the first perter. 

“We were going to shoot snipe,” said the stranger. 

“ Snipe is it?” said the first porter. 

“ Begob,” said the man who had no particular job, “ we 
didn’t know what you might be wanting with him.” 

“We did not,” said the other two porters. 

“Sure he’s hasty,” said the man without a job, “and if 
he had a drop of drink taken, or maybe two drops, you 
mightn’t always know what he’d do, and then there might be 
people asking questions about him. And, begob, the men 
that ask those sort vf questions are apt to wear rubber-soled 
boots like yourself.” 

“ Aye, it’s like that,” said the third porter. 

“T only wear them,” said the stranger, “ because I can’t 
stand pavement. I put them on whenever I come to a town. 
My shooting boots are waiting for me beyond at Borisa- 
deane.” 

“ Begob,” said the first porter, “if he was wearing a 
grey coat and a light grey hat and carrying a green bag, 
sure it must have been he.” 

“And who else would it be?” said the second porter. 
“ Doesn’t everybody know Mr. Patrick O’Connor? ” 

“ Then, he came by the boat ?” said the stranger. 

“He did sure,” said all the porters together. 

“Til tell you how it was,” said the man without a job. 
“He came by the boat and was asking for Mr. McGill all 


the way along the pier from everybody he met. And 
wouldn’t you be Mr. McGill? ” 

“Yes, I am,” said the other. 

“Very well,” said the man without a job. “When he 


saw that your honour was not here he goes up to Mrs. 
Malone, who is a friend of his that he does not know very 
well, and he says to her, ‘Would it be troubling you too 
much to ask you to give me a lift? For I was going to 
shoot at Borisadeane with Mr. McGill, and he has not 
come.’ ‘Not at all,’ says Mrs. Malone, ‘and would it do 
if I put you down at the cross-roads at Aherskeigh? For 
it’s not half a mile from the bog of Borisadeane, and how- 
ever Mr. McGill comes after you he'll have to go that 
way.’ ‘It'll suit me right well, says Mr. O'Connor. And 
in he gets, and the chauffeur straps on his big green bag 
behind, and off they go towards Aherskeigh.” 

“ And how long are they gone? ” asked Mr. McGill. 

“ Sure, only ten minutes,” said the first porter. 

“ And they were thinking you had a puncture,” said the 
second porter, “and expecting you about now.” 

“Sure you'll easily overtake them,” said the third 
porter. “And it'll be a great day for snipe-shooting ; for , 
the moon is full and they’ll all l: in Borisadeane.” 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD 


EW problems of modern politics are more fascinating 
than the problem of propaganda. The average 
Englishman, in that he regards propaganda as an ungentle- 
manlike procedure, seeks to believe that we as a race are 
the worst propagandists in history. This view is not shared 
by foreign observers. Many sincere and even intelligent 
Americans have written books to prove that it was British 
propaganda during the War that spun a silken web in 
which the innocent white soul of the United States became 
ensnared. Herr Hitler himself has, in Mein Kampf, paid 
a generous tribute to the effectiveness of our propaganda 
at the front. Yet still do we, in our dislike of something 
so vulgar, proclaim that this branch of politics is one which 
no Englishman can either practise or understand. 


* * * * 


I myself agree with people such as Herr Hitler and 
Mr. Quincy Howe who contend that we are ihe most subtle 
of all propagandists. Italian propaganda is too strident ; 
German propaganda too gruff ; and French too intellectual. 
The still small Oxford voice of British propaganda does 
not attempt to dominate or to impose ; it seeks to persuade. 
Yet the difference between the British and the continental 
school of propaganda is more fundamental than one of mere 
method. Herr Hitler has himself indicated the true nature 
of that difference. He contends, in Mein Kampf, that propa- 
ganda should appeal, not to the “ so-called Understanding ” 
(Verstand), but to emotion (Gefiihl); and it cannot be denied 
that he has himself put this theory into practice. Yet emo- 
tional propaganda, powerful though it be at the outset, 
defeats its ends. The drug ceases with time to produce the 
required stimulus and ever stronger doses have to be injected 
In order to become more virulent, it has to be directed towards 
the lower emotions, such as fear, hatred and greed—which, 
I am glad to think, are temporary rather than durable 
springs of human action. British propaganda, in that it 
addresses itself to the reasonableness of the individual rather 
than to the impulses of the herd, has a more retarded but 
more permanent effect. 


* * x * 


I have had an opportunity recently of reading a file of 
the propaganda journal which Napoleon issued after the 
Treaty of Amiens. It was called the Argus and was pub- 
lished regularly in Paris, and in the English language, 
between 1802 and 1809. It was the Napoleonic counter- 
part of the broadcast programme from Zeesen. There is 
a similar attempt to render the paper attractive by the 
insertion of social and fashion news. There is the same 
endeavour io ridicule British statesmen and to represent 
the condition of England as one of almost revolutionary 
chaos. There is the same tendency to quote the indiscretions 
of obscure people while omitting the sober statements of 
the prominent. The British Press is jeered at for “ its much- 
vaunted freedom” and assailed for “its didactic attitude.” 
There are constant references to impending risings in 
Ireland and India and much by-play regarding the atrocities 
committed by Lord Nelson in the Kingdom of Naples. 


* * * * 


The editor of the Argus (who was a Portuguese Jew of the 
name of Lewis Goldschmidt) managed in his leading article 
to anticipate by one hundred and thirty years the incisive 
style of Virginio Gayda. The British Navy, three months 
before Trafalgar, is represented as dilapidated, dispersed, 
incompetent and on the verge of mutiny. “ Letters from 
Baghdad announce in a positive manner that the English 
have met with a considerable check in India. General 


Wasely [sic] was completely routed in a great battle near 
Heratpoor.”’ 


And Great Britain, in the sincere opinion of 


. Met with much success. 





NICOLSON 


Lewis Goldschmidt, was rapidly declining to the status of j 
minor Power: 

**Nothing can restore to Great Britain the continental influence 
which she has irretrievably lost. She will no more be seen to figure 
in the Treaties of European Powers, as she has always done since 
that of Utrecht. It is not a little humiliating for the Sovereign of 
the Seas to have today less influence than the Powers of the second 
order; this is a just reward for her repeated efforts to enslave the 
smaller Powers to her own interests. . . Yet the time js Past 
when the appearance of an English fleet was able to change the 
policy of continental Powers.” 

I recommend to “jitterbugs” and others an occasional 
perusal of the Argus. Unfortunately, it is a most difficul 
journal to peruse. There are no copies of it either in the 
British Museum or in the Bibliothéque National. The only 
file of the paper that exists is secluded in the Quai d’Orsyy, 
I obtained my information of it through the good offices, no 
of M. Georges Bonnet, but of a friend. 


* * * * 


Mr. Lewis Goldschmidt must have been an adaptable and 
conciliatory man. After Waterloo he was forgiven by the 
British Embasy in Paris, who in fact employed him as their 
lawyer. And his only daughter married Lord Lyndhurst, 
Being of a kindly disposition, I trust that, after the Treaty 
of Washington of 1942 Signor Gayda will be accorded an 
equally happy ending. But I am not so sure. It was always 
thought that the more scurrilous of Lewis Goldschmidt's 
articles were written, not by himself, but by Fouché, Talley- 
rand or even the First Consul. They left no bitterness 
behind. Yet I can scarcely believe that the personal insults 
which Signor Gayda has flung, and still flings, at prominent 
American, French and British statesmen will so readily be 
excused. It is a mystery to me how the Italians can spend 
millions of sorely needed foreign money upon proclaiming 
to the Americas the justice of their natural aspirations and 
the purity of their soul, when they allow their controlled 
Press to indulge in bouts of ill-manners such as must cancel 
out all the good effect which their propaganda may or may 
not have produced. 

* * * * 


The Germans are equally unaccountable in this respect. 
They devoted a large proportion of their available foreign 
exchange to what on the whole was a sensible and intelligent 
attempt to justify their aims and actions. In this country, 
and especially among the propertied classes, their efforts 
And then with true German 
Tiichtigkeit, with planned frightfulness, they destroy the 
edifice which, with such careful effort, they had reared. 


* x * x 


German propaganda suffers much from a racial tendency 
to regard reasonable people as decadent, or at least as 
civilians. The heroic conception of diplomacy does un- 
doubtedly place the professional diplomatist (who is by 
nature and by training mild, moderate and conciliatory) at 
a marked disadvantage. Students of German pre-War 
diplomacy, and of that vast compilation of documents pub- 
lished by the Weimar Republic, noted with distress how 
frequently those Ambassadors who counselled moderation, 
or even tact, were accused by Biillow or in the marginal 
comments of William II of being “ Un-German ” or “ in the 
pockets of Downing Street.” The warrior in the end always 
beat the civilians. Yet violence in propaganda never 
pays. During the War the Germans flooded Persia with 
coloured posters depicting the British blowing sepoys from 
cannon. “This,” ran the superscription, “is how the 
English treat Moslems.” ‘‘ My eyes,” said the Persians, “ if 
that is what is going to happen to us, we must be very care- 
ful indeed not to annoy the English.” 
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HITLER AND THE GERMAN PUBLIC 


FROM A BERLIN CORRESPONDENT 


To anyone sitting in the Kroll Opera House (still the 
temporary Reichstag) gazing down on those 855 representatives 
of the Pan-German Reich, how obvious it was that they were 
merely “ placemen”! What patronage Hitler holds in his own 
hands! These Deputies*rose like automatons to sacrifice once 
more the legislative functions of their Reichstag, through the 
extension of the Empowering Laws until January 30th, 1943. 
Not one of them dared ask why it was necessary at this time 
to extend laws which did not lapse until 1941. And how 
significant it was as one watched these Deputies through 
Hitler’s two and a quarter-hour speech, that their most 
enthusiastic applause was kept for the Fiihrer’s recital of the 
wealth of the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches—a very 
present help in coming financial troubles. 

Many of the general public listened to the speech either 
from curiosity or fear or because they had to line the streets 
to the Reichstag. Even the Nazi party leaders would probably 
be amazed at the number who turned off their radios when 
Hitler began to expound his favourite economic theories of 
production. The truth is that this nation has been pro- 
pagandised “dull” during the past six years. Nazi propa- 
ganda has gone so far that the average German 
is sceptica! of everything heard or read from official sources. 
A German friend of the writer’s heard Hitler’s speech in the 
house of a workman in Essen. When the Fiihrer declared, 
“I believe in a long period of peace,” the man could contain 
himself no longer and burst out, “ Then why are we working 
like ’ell to blow all peace into the air?” The boomerang 
has sprung back, and the average German cannot be suddenly 
expected to take an intelligent interest in things when he has 
been excluded from all free participation in affairs.for six years 
and compelled to blind obedience at the behest of the Gestapo. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech cut little ice here. The Germans 
do not get the full text of such speeches, only “selected ” 
passages. In this case the Prime Minister’s references to 
Italy were reproduced, and some newspapers talked of his 
desire for a gesture. But how many people here knew what 
that gesture was to be? For they got from their Press and 
radio only “interpretations” by leader-writers who had 
received their “leads” from the Propaganda Ministry the 
same day. It might also be added that the time for the 
Premier’s statement was not too well chosen, since it could 
hardly be exvected that the German Press could dispose of the 
Fiihrer’s speech in one day. And then came Roosevelt’s state- 
ment, which released the floodgates of German venom for 
three days. 

Mr. Chamberlain, it may be added, is credited by the 
masses here with a sincere desire for peace, and the thankful- 
ness for any sort of peace at Munich last September has been 
universally voiced here. But that is not to say that the 
Germans trust his statesmanship. How, it has been repeatedly 
asked, could a man with what is reputed to be the best- 
informed secret service in the world, not have known in May 
what were Hitler’s plans, and so have saved the Czechs the 
humiliation of Munich? What a blessing a prominent Nazi 
said recently at a private conference, that the British did not 
know how many rusty nails were found in the cannons and 
machine-guns last September. There have been sufficient 
polemics over the Munich Agreement, but it must be said that 
what happened then has persuaded many Germans of all 
classes that the British and French have long ago surrendered 
their faith in democratic ideas in foreign policy, and convinced 
them of the colossal ignorance of both Western democracies 
regarding Nazi mentality. 

What has here been said is no irrelevance. It leads to the 
very significant fact that among the thinking youth of Germany 
today many see no alternative to Communism. Organised 
religion, they say, has failed them, capitalism stands con- 
demned, and, after all, the only difference between Germany 
and Russia today is that “in Russia it is colder.” The most 
popular British statesman in the Reich today is Anthony Eden. 
To scme he represents a policy, but his popularity is mainly 
due to Hitler’s attacks. 

Many incidents might be quoted to show the passive resist- 


ance which is being followed today in all classes, and not least 
among those who wear the Nazi uniform. How difficult has it 
been among university students to get them to do extra volun- 
tary work for the party. “ Ca’ canny ” is much more common 
than is realised, and discontent is expressed much more freely 
than ever before, especially in Vienna and the Sudetenland. 

But will this passive resistance become active? Some day it 
will—in that slow, thundering way which produced the German 
revolution after the World War. But at the moment there are 
a few things which prevent it. Most important of these is not 
the fear of the Gestapo, great as that is, but the absence of 
any new unifying idea which shall replace Nazism, and the lack 
of leaders. The average German cannot envisage what will 
come after the present régime. If Hitler went, ask many in 
the Army, would not Himmler try to seize power, and would 
not that be much worse? 

The lower middle-class, the small shopkeeper, which was 
Hitler’s chief support in the fighting days, is doing badly, but 
it has the consolation of knowing that the rest are in the same 
boat. The working men are tired of the extra hours worked 
nowadays ; but they do not forget that Hitler gave them work, 
that through him they were able to marry and have families, 
and as far as the Fiihrer’s “ quaint ideas ” are concerned, why 
shouldn’t he have them, especially as they have made Germany 
great in the world once more? The intellectuals do not count, 
except in so far as they have “ restudied history,” and can fall 
in with the new march of events. It is difficult to measure the 
extent to which youth has been won over to the new doctrines. 
Girls and young women, especially in the country, still hysteric- 
ally rush to shake Hitler’s hand. What is calamitous is of 
course the extent to which this country is cut off from all know- 
ledge of the world except such as comes through Nazi channels. 
And here the German language broadcasts of the British 
stations are doing great good. Hitler’s reference in his last 
speech was the best proof of this. 

On the economic side, wages and prices (apart from deteriora- 
tion in quality) have been kept remarkably stable, and there is 
no doubt but that the “ democratisation ” of education through 
the schools, the Labour Service, &c., makes for that national 
uniformity which the German likes. 

These people are much less anti-semitic than the incidents 
of November gth-1roth last would suggest. And many of 
them, even in the SS and SA, were disgusted with what 
then took place, and expressed their feelings openly. Even 
that, however, can pass without anyone being made to answer 
for it. But what the German people will not allow will be 
Hitler’s leading them into war, unless it is to be a quick 
triumph. The moment the Reich meets with stern opposition 
from without, the present passive resistance will show itself 
in a more formidable way. And the Nazi leaders know it. 

The old connexions between the former Social Democrats 
in Germany and in Austria have long been established, and it 
is surprising how much of the “ internationalism ” of former 
trade union days still exists. The initiative in this matter 
comes from Vienna, where even up to today the Nazis and 
the Gestapo have had to tread warily in dealing with the 
Socialists. The Nazis’ activities in Austria have been con- 
fined mainly to persecuting the Jews and the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to keeping their own followers in order. There 
is something very significant in the joke now heard in Vienna. 
Gauleiter Buerckel visits ex-Chancellor Schuschnigg in the 
Hotel Metropol, and asks him, “Tell me frankly, how could 
you manage these Nazis for four years.” 

The Germans are watching carefully the Franco-Italian 
quarrel. They have no desire to pick Italy’s chestnuts out of 
the fire, if it means war. Italy is still unpopular here despite 
all the propaganda in its favour. These people want to be 
friends with Britain, but such is their ignorance of foreign 
affairs just now that Hitler’s advocacy of colonies is considered 
self-evident, without any question of reciprocal concessions 
from the Reich. And in this they are much helped by those 
English sponsors of Germany’s colonial rights whose utter- 
ances and articles are eagerly seized by the Propaganda 
Ministry and reproduced throughout the Reich Press. 
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STAGE 


THE THEATRE 
At The Apollo. 


Mr. HAMILTON’s literary and dramatic output has been tantal- 
isingly but (it is said) unavoidably slender during the last 
decade or so. Gas Light brings him back with a bang. It is 
perhaps a rather artificial, a rather mechanical bang: a bang 
by Brock, not by the I.R.A.: a bang which re-establishes him 
as what is called “a force,” but a force operating (for the 
time being, at any rate) on the frontier between good enter- 
tainment and potentially great drama. Gas Light is a little 
more than a good thriller; but it is also a little less than a 
considerable contribution to the contemporary theatre. It 
might (I should have thought) quite easily have been the latter. 

The play is really a not wholly incompatible fusion of two 
plays on one theme. The first (and greatly superior) play is 
an imaginative study of an abnormal situation, the situation 
being that a man is trying to drive his wife mad after some 
seven years of marriage. It is greatly to Mr. Hamilton’s 
credit that we never ask why the man is doing this. We 
learn that the man is an undetected murderer: that the 
murder took place in the house now inhabited by the man 
and his wife: that the rubies for the sake of which the murder 
was committed are (probably) still secreted in the house: and 
that the man, already in the middle of a career of successful 
promiscuity, has designs on a servant-girl who is herself not 
undesigning. All this is most skilfully established—so skil- 
fully that it is not until afterwards that we notice the one 
serious flaw in construction. Mr. Manningham is indeed, 
and obviously, the sort of man who would enjoy driving his 
wife mad; but there is no reason explicitly connected with the 
action of the play why he should do it. It will not help him 
to find the rubies, and his wife’s existence is shown to be 
irrelevant to the course of his amours. One cannot heip feel- 
ing (afterwards) that the play would be even stronger than it 
is if the persecution of Mrs. Manningham had its origins in 
situation as well as in character. 

The second play (which is complementary to the psycho- 
logical study of the persecution) is the rescue of Mrs. Man- 
ningham by a_ pseudo-Dickensian ex-detective, who was 
engaged, years ago, on the original murder and the dis- 
appearance of the rubies. My personal quarrel with this 
character, Rough by name but not by nature, is that he is a 
slow hider. This is a serious but all too common fault in 
characters in thrillers, and it should be the duty of criticism 
to denounce it. Nothing will persuade me that a person wish- 
ing to conceal himself, and aware of the approach of his 
enemy, hangs nonchalantly about the place until his enemy 
is almost in the room. I may be an awful sissy, but when 
it is my intention to hide in an ottoman belonging to a fiend 
in human shape, I carry out that intention the very moment 
the fiend is seen approaching the premises. I don’t hold 
with slow hiders. Apart from belonging to this objectionable 
class, Mr. Rough and his activities make less distinguished 
(but not less exciting) drama than the more subtly observed 
Manninghams. 

The acting of Miss Ffrangcon-Davies is brilliant throughout. 
We see a not more than normally silly woman being driven 
to torturing doubts of her own sanity by a husband whom 
she adores. The part is very well written and hauntingly 
performed. Mr. Dennis Arundell brings out the flashy vanity 
of Mr. Manningham with skill and effect, but never quite 
contrives the boding horror which ought to overhang the 
stage when he is about. Mr. Milton Rosmer is brisk and 
straightforward as the almost too resourceful Mr. Rough, and 
Miss Beatrice Rowe makes the most of an old servant with 
quiet authority. 

Gas Light is very well worth seeing. I am_ not 
sure that it wouldn’t have been even better worth seeing 
if Mr. Hamilton had given it a modern and not a late 
Victorian setting. Oppression, cruelty and terror seem some- 
how only to be expected among that murky and portentous 
upholstery, and when we see it we remember that all Victorian 
husbands were pretty awful anyhow. Poor Mrs. Manning- 
ham’s ordeal might have seemed even more terrible in the 
spruce, benevolent brightness of a garden city. 


**Gas Light.’’ By Patrick Hamilton. 


Peter FRresmeg 
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AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


‘“* The Ware Case ’”’ and ‘‘Service de Luxe.”” At the Odeon 
‘* Old Bones of the River.’’ At the New Gallery. 
THERE are some films the criticism of which can only be, i 
Disraeli’s words, a series of congratulatory regrets. To Speak 
of the film version of The Ware Case in these terms would }, 
if anything, to overpraise it, for, to begin with, it dates: 
indeed, it creaks with a senile paralysis. Moreover, it is redolen 
with memories of Sir Gerald, for whom it provided a mos 
suitable part, and who made of it, by his own particular charm, 
something more than an ephemeral sensation. But in tem; 
of today its chief character is frankly a bore ; his gay philande:. 
ings, his lack of social conscience (however carefully cross 
with an impulsive sympathy for the underdog), and his flippan, 
chit-chat belong to an age which never existed ; one sigh 
indeed for them to be translated into a series of bawdy equiyo. 
cations by Congreve or Wycherley, though should that occy 
the question of film-making would automatically vanish, 
The Ware Case, then, is a British film made with all th 
polished care which British films have recently achieved. The 
hero is Clive Brook, the heroine Jane Baxter, and the barrister. 
friend is Barry K. Barnes. They, together with a notable cas, 
involve themselves in all the postures of inconceivable refine. 
ment with a confident ease which only collapses before the 
blunt question—is all this necessary? And the answer to th 
question is that it is not necessary at all, and that it is a gre 
pity that the director, Robert Stevenson, who has shown him- 
self a young man of considerable potentialities, should have 
frittered away his talents on a soufflé doomed for ever not to rise. 

Fortunate:y, a soufflé of another kind graces the other film 
in the programme. Service de Luxe, a transient phantasy from 
Hollywood, is entertaining and at times genuinely witty. It 
sets Out to say nothing, and says it amusingly. Charlie Ruggles, 
that charming bundle of nervous self-confidence, appears as 
an eccentric millionaire with a passion for cooking and a 
maddening daughter, and is, as usual, extremely funny with- 
out apparent.effort; Constance Bennett, as the genius behind a 
sort of Universant Aunt organisation, locks good ard acts with 
sense and with humour; and Mischa Auer, all unbidden, 
becomes the star of the film. This descendant of Euphrosyne 
appears as an exiled Russian Grand-Duke who has become 
what is neatly termed a super-chef. He has armed himself 
against the worid’s buffets by creating a spirit guide who lives 
over his right shou!der, and whom he consults on all possible 
occasions. To see the pregnant wink with which he greets 
this invisible being is to realise with delighted horror what 
devilments may be behind “the innocence of a new-laid egg.” 
It should also be added that some of the dialogue and situa- 
tions in this film come straight from that mysterious fount of 
jollity from which so many American producers seem to have 
imbibed a draught of near-eternal youth. 

In Old Bones of the River Will Hay goes to Africa and under- 
goes fantastic adventures on a dilapidated river-boat manned 
by Graham Moffat and Moore Marriott. The antics, though 
on the whole much below those of the Hay masterpiece Oh! 
Mr. Porter, are very funny, and Moore Marriott quite rightly 
steals the star part from Will Hay once again. Much of this 
river sequence is spontaneously funny in the best music hall 
sense. But the entire film is vitiated by nearly all its other 
sequences, which (it matters not whether seriously or for fun) 
express, in the most nauseating terms, an attitude of contempt 
and suspicion towards the African, which one had hoped had 
been finally interred at least twenty years ago. The opening 
sequences in particular are in this respect so poisonous that 
one feels it a matter of paramount importance that the film 
should at least not be exhibited abroad. It might well form a 
point d’appui for Dr. Goebbel’s humourless propaganda organi- 
sation, and by the same token it is to be hoped that all sincere 
admirers of Will Hay and of his director, Marcel Varnel, will 
audibly express their disgust. 

It should, indeed, be remembered that the British public 
itself, complacently seated before the hypnotic screen, might 
also be susceptible to this implied perversion of Colonial Office 
policy ; and many people may perhaps consider that if we are 
to have a censorship it might be more often employed in 
guiding the taste of producers on matters of this type. 

Basir, WRIGHT. 
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BALLET 


‘* The Sleeping Princess ”’ 


Ir Miss de Valois keeps a press-cutting book, its earlier entries 
concerning her work with the Vic.-Wells’ ballet must afford 
her nowadays, by way of compensation for their initial smarts, 
a good deal of quiet amusement. The balletomanes of the 
twittering “twenties who found occasion to air their opinions 
in public were very sniffy about the poor little hole-in-a-corner 
affair at the Old Vic., and even when work started in earnest 
at the Wells, the company got little encouragement from the 
juvenile critics who had derived their notions about ballet 
from the chatter of the promenade during two or three of 
Diaghilev’s last seasons. I imagine Miss de Valois, after a 
perusal of these vapidities, rubbing her eyes like the Princess 
Aurora at her awakening, perplexed by a new century’s strange 
faces and odd fashions. Yet, in her case, it is not a century, 
not even a decade, that has wrought the change from Cara- 
possian malignity to charming enthusiasm. The rest of us, 
too, might well rub our eyes at a production of The Sleeping 
Princess that establishes the Sadler’s Wells Ballet as, taking 
it all round, the best that can be seen at the present day. 


The only reservation to be made is in the matter of décor. 
Sadler’s Wells can obviously not run to all the elaborate para- 
phernalia of growing forests and transformation scenes which 
are economically practicable only at a West End pantomime. 
Nor is it fair to expect a revival of the splendours of Diaghilev’s 
extravagant and financially disastrous production eighteen 
years ago. Miss Nadia Benois has confined herself to rather 
sketchy scenery, good enough in its kind, though rather heavy 
and drab in tone; but it is not really the right kind for this 
ballet, which calls for brilliant colour and a more sumptuous 
air. Miss Benois’s eye for colour is so sure generally that I feel 
something must have gone wrong with her final scene, whose 
harshly aniline festoons of greenish-blue clash unpleasantly 
with her carefully adjusted colour scheme in the costumes. 
Individually, the costumes are mostly good, though a necessary 
economy has probably prevented the proper realisation of the 
designs for the dresses of King Florestan’s court. There are 
individual failures, of which Aurora’s first costume and the 
Diamond Fairy’s may be singled out as examples. 


There is no point in comparing the dancing with that of the 
galaxy of talent assembled by Diaghilev, even if memory, which 
tends to idealise past enjoyments, could be certain about how 
Spessiva did this or Lopokova that. It is enough that Margot 
Fonteyn gives a performance as the Princess Aurora that has 
both style and charm. She was pardonably a little anxious on 
the first night about those slow turns in arabesque, in which 
she is partnered by the four princes, and her attack was never 
of the sharpest order. But she commands that flow of line 
from one movement to: the next which redeems this style of 
dancing from being merely gymnastic, and gives it a human 
expressiveness. Robert Helpmann, apart from a Fauntleroyish 
note in his curls and costume, made a noble partner, and danced 
his variations elegantly and with bravura. Like the other men 
in the company, he too seldom held the ballerina plumb upright 
when supporting her in a pirouette. 


The general standard of the performances in the secondary 
and minor parts is on such an even level of accomplishment 
that it seems invidious to pick out individuals. But the charm- 
ing Lilac Fairy of June Brae and the Blue Birds of Mary Honer 
and Harold Turner are outstanding. Turner is one of the best 
dancers in this part I have seen, and, when he has learnt to 
keep his arms straight, he will be the equal of Idzikovsky. Julia 
Farron, Jean Bedells and Molly Brown, an amusing character- 
dancer, are others who distinguished themselves. 

The chief weakness of the company is in the matter of mime, 
which is natural since the conventional gestures of this type of 
ballet are not of the kind in which “they have most practice. 
Besides, many of the purely mimed parts had been entrusted to 
dancers whose names are unfamiliar, and who were, I suppose, 
imported for the occasion. The corps de ballet, on the other 
hand, employing the full strength of the Ballet School, showed 
that it has nothing to fear from comparison with other com- 
panies, however august their origins. Finally, the score, one of 
Tchaikovsky’s very best, with only here and there some per- 
functory padding was given a really splendid performance 
under Constant Lambert’s direction. O si sic omnes... . 


DyNELEY Hussey. 


LE DROIT COMMUN 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Nous signalions l’autre quinzaine quelques remédes proposés 
tant pour “conjurer la crise de régime ” que pour “ refaire la 
France”; deux phrases qui continuent d’étre trés 4 la mode. 
A lanalyse, ces remédes se réduisaient 4 de simples palliatifs. 
Mais voici du nouveau: “ Laisser 4 chaque forme de distri- 
bution le champ libre pour se développer ou se restreindre, 
en s’adaptant aux nécessités économiques et sociales, sans que 
les pouvoirs publics aient 4 faire entre elles un choix qui 
détermine Vattribution de privilége ou de faveur.” En bref, 
c’est le droit commun. Ce reméde est préconisé par le Conseil 
national économique, qui fut fondé par Raymond Poincaré 
pour l’aider 4 défendre le franc. II faut ajouter, toutefois, 
que cette assemblée est purement consultative. 

Elle s’est pronouncée en ces termes au sujet d’une loi de 
mars 1936 qui voulait interdire en principe les magasins dits 
“4 prix uniques” pour une période prenant fin le premier 
avril prochain. Le gouvernement avait demandé l’avis du 
Conseil quant a l’opportunité de la prorogation de cette loi. 
Il le donna, assez malicieusement semble-t-il, en citant ses 
propres conclusions de 1933, formulées a Voccasion d’un 
rapport sur la répartition des denrées alimentaires. Il y a 
six ans, donc, le Conseil proposait l’application du droit 
commun; adjourd’hui il revient a la charge. Puisque les 
conseillers nationaux sont choisis parmi les sommités du 
monde économique, tant théoriciens que techniciens, leur 
opinion mériterait de retenir |’attention. 

Revenir au droit commun, cela semble maintenant presque 
utopique, car depuis la guerre le régime d’exception s’est 
enraciné. Pendant les hostilités tout devait se plier aux 
exigences militaires. En conséquence l’armistice trouva notre 
économie en plein chaos. Nécessité faisait loi, si bien que pen- 
dant un certain temps encore des mesures extraordinaires 
purent se justifier. Mais depuis? L’exception n’a cessé d’étre 
la régle et le droit commun est allé rejoindre les vieilles lunes. 
La pente était dure a remonter, il faut en convenir. Le moindre 
effort triompha. A défaut d’un vaste plan d’ensemble on se con- 
tenta de légiférer en détail. Mais souvent les événements 
dépassaient les lois; alors on votait des additifs ou des cor- 
reciifs. 

L’exception engendre |’exception. Chaque profession, chaque 
métier réclama la sienne. Les boulangers, les coiffeurs, d’autres 
encore, entendirent étre “ protégés.” par Voctroi d’un 
monopole. Toujours pour “ protéger,” on s’efforca de régle- 
menter les importations et les exportations, les prix d’achat et 
les prix de vente, mille autre choses. Cela n/’alla pas sans la 
création d’organes échappant au droit commun—comités, 
commissions ou _ offices. L’exception engendre aussi 
larbitraire, car il est malaisé de protéger les uns sans opprimer 
les autres. Et si par surcroit Ja politique s’en méle, l’oppres- 
sion peut devenir tyrannie. 

Les mesures d’exception donnent beaucoup de travail au 
Conseil d’Etat. Ce tribunal administratif jouit d’une haute 
autorité et occupe une place capitale dans notre vie publique. 
Grace 4 sa régle constitutionnelle de stabilité, grace aussi a 
son mode de recrutement, il a pu conserver une grande indé- 
pendance. Ses compétences sont assez nombreuses, car, a 
Yencontre du Conseil national économique, il peut juger et 
trancher. Surtout il peut annuler toute décision administra- 
tive contre laquelle a été relevé un grief d’incompétence, vice 
de forme, détournement de pouvoir ou violation de la loi. 
C’est dire que le Conseil d’Etat reste le défenseur du droit 
commun. Dans ce role il a annulé en ces derniers temps bien 
des décisions arbitraires—attributions de faveurs ou de privi- 
léges, interdictions de droits publics, suspensions de fonction- 
naires, entraves aux libertés individuelles. 

C’est fort bien ainsi. Malheureusement la procédure du 
Conseil d’Etat n’est pas rapide. I] n’est pas rare de voir dix- 
huit mois s’écouler entre le recours et la décision. Dans 
Vintervalle Vabus de pouvoir subsiste. Venant aussi tardi- 
vement, l’annulation ne peut donner qu’une satisfaction 
morale. Dans lintérét public il conviendrait donc d’adopter 
les conclusions du Conseil national économique plutét que de 
s’exposer 4 l’intervention du Conseil d’Etat. 

A une époque ot partout dans de monde deux idéologies 
s’affrontent, il importe de ne pas oublier que c’est surtout le 
respect du droit commun aqui sépare les états démocratiques 
des états totalitaires. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Protect the Woodcock 


February brings in the close season, which ought to be 
closer than it is. The other day in a little wood just eleven 
miles north of Charing Cross twelve’ woodcock were flushed, 
a remarkable event in so nearly urban a place. There are 
snipe as near, perhaps a good deal nearer, for this wild and 
wayward bird seems still to nurse an inherited nostalgia for 
its old famous ‘haunt in Eaton Square and by the Albert 
Memorial. We often hear laments for disappearing birds, but 
a good many increase, and in this class the woodcock must 
be mentioned. Its immigration depends doubtless on Con- 
tinental rather than English conditions, but there seems good 
reason to believe that its breeding grounds in this island 
steadily extend. It is high time that the close season for it 
were extended. ‘To shoot in March pairs that would breed 
in our midst is an outrage. Human nature is weak. Even 
those sportsmen who are most eager for this reform find it 
difficult to resist shooting the bird while the season is open. 
They themselves desire to be compelled by the law. 


4 * * * 


Park and Sanctuary 

The Friends of the Lake District are trying very hard to 
get the whole district made into a National Park. A supporter 
writes : 

“Personally I know of no better place for this purpose. About 
130 years ago the Golden Eagle, White-tailed Eagle, Osprey and 
Kite all bred in the district but they were all exterminated by 
collectors who existed even in those days. In more recent times the 
Hen-harrier and Dotterel have been exterminated. There is no 
reason why all these birds, except perhaps the White-tailed Eagle 
which is now exterminated as far as Great Britain is concerned, 
should not return to breed, if proper protection could be afforded 
them. About three years ago a pair of Ospreys appeared on 
Ulleswater and made themselves at home on a rocky islet there. 
Unfortunately one of them was shot by a gamekeeper and the other 
one left the district. I do not for a moment think that they would 
ever have bred on Ulleswater, there is far too much traffic both on and 
around the lake to permit them to do this, but they might have 
nested on some quiet and lonely tarn if they had been left un- 
molested. I have heard of Goiden Eagles having been seen in the 
district within the last few years. Even in my time the district 
abounded with birds, Dippers, Grey Wagtails, Kingfishers and 
Sandpipers up the rivers, Pied Flycatchers, Redstarts, Woodwarblers, 
&c., around the lakes, but every year now I find a decrease in 
numbers. If the Lake District could be turned into a National Park 
its wonderful flora and fauna would be saved for all time.” 


* * *x * 


Slype and Slad 


A reference to the two old English words slype and slad or 
slade (and to the inadequacy of the dictionaries) has elicited 
the fact that the words are fairly widely spread. There are 
two villages, at any rate—one in Hertfordshire, one on the 
Gloucester-Wiltshire border—which boast both a slad and a 
slype. In Gloucester the slad, or ravine, connotes a valley, 
and the slype or passage, a narrow field. The gardens are 
well known to me, but I learn for the first time that there 
are two slypes, of a rural type, inside and along the old wall 
of New College Gardens in Oxford. The easterly strip, as 
one of its frequenters tells me, is further qualified as “ The 
Warden’s Slype.” There are both slads and slypes in Hert- 
fordshire. Slype, though especially appropriated by cathe- 
drals, has perhaps sprung from the technical geological word 
slipe. One Hertfordshire slad is associated with Grimm’s 
Dyke or the Devil’s Dyke, and it would be satisfactory to 
know to what date this marvellous earthwork is attributed. 
I have a printed slip written by a well-known archaeologist 
which suggests about 2,000 B.C.; but others, armed with 
evidence from recent excavations, suggest its association with 
the fortified towns of Belgic tribes, which belonged to as 
modern a date as 200 or even 100 B.c. What really matters 
is that the old fortification makes here and there a most lovely 
nullah rich in wild life. 

J * * * 
Cook-Gardeners 

It used to be said by a countryman that the ideal servant 

would be a “ cook-gardener.” You cannot know all about a 
What 


grow 


‘ 


vegetable till you have seen it from seed-bed to table. 
for example, would ever dream of trying to 


cook, 





the vegetables that appear on the prize bench? Yoy find 
the two combined in France; and, it seems, that the amal. 
gamation is to be encouraged in England. One, at any ra. 
of our county agricultural stations is now organising lecture 
and lessons for village people in the joint arts of STOWing 
and cooking vegetables, especially early vegetables, or why 
the French call primeurs. Other essays towards the sam 
ideal are being made. A cheap, practical little book is to fy 
issued, giving instruction first in the art of growing early 
vegetables under cloches (which are the stand-by of the Freng) 
intensive gardeners) and secondly in the sister art of cooking 
them when grown. The device of the French gardener jg the 
simultaneous sowing of seeds of different sorts of vegetable 
under the same glass protector. They mature at different dates 
—the salad, for example, precedes the carrot—and by this 
means each patch of ground is doubly or trebly prolific 
Dietetically vegetables are good and wholesome to eat in pro. 
portion with the speed of growth. Hence the superiority of 
the food grown under cloches or in frames under a semi. 
forcing system. 





* * * * 


A Village Crew 


On a recent Saturday afternoon an A.R.P. Warden, going 
about the outskirts of a village to deliver cardboard boxes for 
gas-masks, was approached by two small girls, who asked if 
they could be of any use. They accompanied the Warden 
and relieved her of some of her burdens. In the course of 
the journeyings one of them explained her desires, thus: “We 
go to school on the weekdays and we go to church on Sundays, 
On Saturdays we like to help someone. It says so in the 
Bible, doesn’t it.” Their natural simplicity and sense of service 
indicate that Wordsworth’s plaint in his most famous sonnet 
is not even yet justified, and suggests the hope that it never 
will be, at any rate, in village England. 

* * * * 


The Sussex Lead 


Other counties have more than once been urged to follow 
the example of Sussex and produce a County Magazine. The 
idea has been discussed widely, and among the latest counties 
to follow suit is Gloucestershire. The commonest objection 
appears to be the apprehension that the supply of material 
would not last; that the subjects would be exhausted. The 
example of Sussex shows the falsity of this fear. The February 
number of this year is perhaps the best yet issued: topography, 
history, archaeology, arts and crafts, of the present and the 
past, natural history, personalities, rural preservation, with 
the more imaginative contributions, give an_ inexhaustible 
supply of material, and the camera adds more and moire 
charm. Discoveries, too, are still being made and will be 
made. In Hertfordshire, for example, which possesses no 
such magazine, the excavations of Roman remains, of Belgic 
remains, and even of Saxon relics, continue to unearth records 
of which the greater part of the county is wholly unaware; 
and the many natural history societies accumulate records 0! 
which nothing whatever is heard outside the narrow circle 


of each society. 
* * * * 


In the Garden 


Last year, being a little puzzled by two bushes in the 
garden, both called the “tea-plant,” I wrote to Kew for 
enlightenment. Last month these same two plants have 
inspired a number of inquiry letters to The Times. The 
essential botanical facts have been made clear, but the point 
of most importance to practical gardeners does not clearly 
emerge. It is omitted even in Mr. Osborn’s most excellent 
and authoritative book, Shrubs and Trees for the Garden. 
One Lycium, or tea-plant, is now found wild in Norfolk. 
It has its uses in the garden, but will send up suckers any- 
where, even in a much-used gravel drive. The other tea-plant 
is almost indistinguishable in leaf and flower; but, unlike its 
much lustier cousin, it will bear masses of large brilliant 
orange berries. Few if any of our climbing plants are more 
charming. Lycium Chinense is as rarely lovely as Lycium 
Barbarum, common and ordinary. The names have been s0 
much confused that it is as well for a purchaser to insist on 
the berry-bearing quality. W. BrAcH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters 


THE EDITOR 


as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be 


SHOULD STATES BE UNSELFISH ? 
[To the Editor of THE SpEcTaToR] 
sir,—I don’t think there was any necessity for Dr. Bevan to 
read us that lesson in elementary ethics. Perhaps we let our- 
selves in for it by using the expression “ purely selfish end.” 
What we were deploring was the selfish attitude which is 
taken up by many people and some statesmen in this country. 

Everyone who has thought on these subjects knows that the 
clear-cut contrast between doing things for ourseives and doing 
things for others won’t bear critical examination. I have 
heard too many essays from clever undergraduates demolish- 
ing the distinction to be moved by another from Dr. Bevan. 
It remains true that there are people who are selfish and people 
who are unselfish, and we know them when we see them. It 
remains true that people, when thinking of what they and their 
fellow-citizens should do, may think selfishly of nothing what- 
ever but what seems to be their own people’s interests, or 
unselfishly, and think that the miseries of other people matter 
as well as their own. It remains true that selfish people are 
unwise because in being selfish they are not looking wisely 
after their own interests. If Dr. Bevan wants to rebuke the 
“inner self-contradiction ” in that, let him rebuke the person 
who said: “ He that saveth his life shall lose it.” 

Dr. Bevan really knows better, if he were not so anxious to 
rebuke us for fallacies of which we are not guilty. He knows 
perfectly well that there is a natural inc‘ination in men to 
say: “ As long as I am all right, it doesn’t matter what happens 
to other people.” He knows perfectly well that such selfish- 
ness makes co-operation difficult, and may therefore lead to 
the destruction of those who yield to it. 

As umbrellas are topical, let me offer Dr. Bevan an example: 

“Do you think it is going to rain? ” said Alice. 

Tweedledum spread a large umbrella over himself and his 
brother, and looked up into it. “No, I don’t think it is,” he 
said; “at least not under here. Nohow.” 

“But it may rain outside.” 

“It may—if it chooses,” said Tweedledee; “ we’ve no objec- 
tion, Contrariwise.” 

“Seifish things! ” thought Alice. 

Does Dr. Bevan really mean that he doesn’t recognise the 
voice of Tweedledum in many of the excuses which are given 
why we should not do anything about Spain or give any help 
to China, and in the continual appeals that are made to our 
natural fears for ourselves? Does he not admit that “an 
isolationist policy” may be inspired by national selfishness 
and be also “a suicidal policy”? Does he not recognise that 
the appeals that are made to our selfishness and short-sighted- 
ness may easily induce us to adopt the policy of “ being 
determined to be eaten last ”?—Yours, A. D. Linpsay. 

The Master’s Lodgings, Balliol College, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sirn,—I believe that it was Macaulay (though I cannot quote 
the passage) who pointed out that one of the differences 
between democratic and autocratic systems of government is 
that in the former the rulers of a State may sacrifice the 
interests of the people of that State to the interests of another 
people, because the people for whom they act have elected them 
and can turn them out of office. I forget how far Macaulay 
may have committed himself to the opposite principle in the 
case of autocratic governments. In the latter case, as a matter 
of courtesy, the principle must be conceded even if its ethical 
basis is more debatable; because it is hopelessly unpractical 
to rule out group unselfishness. It is often very dangerous 
for a group to act with group selfishness. “ Nothing is so rash 
as fear.” 

The word “justice ” looks well on paper, but we do not live 
long on earth without discovering that in practice it does not 
exist; there is no such terrestrial thing. The nearest approxi- 
mation to it is usually some compromise reached by a willing- 
ness of all negotiating parties to make concessions. Those 
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who advocate action to free Spain from German and Italian 

interference cannot be impaled on a dilemma by a rhetorical 

question as to whether it is a “ selfish ” or “ unselfish ” action 

which they propose.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. PEASE. 
Hinderwell. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. Bevan’s article on this subject seems to me open 
to criticism. I am not concerned to defend the Master of 
Balliol or the Bishop of Chelmsford against his criticisms. But 
his own approach is far from doing justice to the complexity 
of the subject. 

I would ask him to consider an imaginary but conceivable 
case such as this. Suppose a powerful foreign State should 
announce its intention of seizing, let us say, New Zealand, of 
expelling, or perhaps massacring, the existing inhabitants, and 
filling the vacant space with its own settlers. Suppose, further, 
to make the issue clearer, it was able to guarantee the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain against any financial loss from these 
operations. It is, I suppose, certain that in such an event our 
own Government, with the approval of the great majority of 
the people, would be prepared to fight to the last in defence 
of the New Zealanders. But I cannot see any sense in which 
this could be said to be necessary to “ secure the interests of 
the people they serve.” In fact, I do not suppose that it would 
occur to most people to think in terms of such calculations. 

In the British Commonwealth of Nations we have, therefore, 
an instance of an association of independent nations whose 
governments owe, it is true, a greater duty to their own citizens 
than to any others, but have also certain positive obligations 
to the other members of the association which might on occa- 
sion demand that they should “spend the blood and treasure 
of their own people in a cause from which their own people 
did not derive an adequate profit.” 

On Mr. Bevan’s principles this is clearly wrong. On the 
other hand, most people in this country would accept it as 
right. And I cannot see that it is obviously wrong or absurd 
to argue that on certain occasions or for certain purposes some 
degree of the same attitude ought to be extended to other 
countries. 

Further, I suggest that a consideration of this instance shows 
the inadequacy of Mr. Bevan’s sharp, abstract division between 
selfish and unselfish motives. This association is a general 
order of things which is widely regarded as desirable. An 
implication of this general order is that, on occasions, the 
individual members may feel an obligation to act unselfishly, 
as defined by Mr. Bevan. But it would not be purely unselfish 
because, obviously, the existence of the order brings ad- 
vantages to those who form part of it. Yet one cannot say 
with certainty in each individual case that the advantages are 
greater than the sacrifices a particular member may be called 
on to make. In fact, it would be difficult or impossible to 
measure them against each other. 

But it is clear that, in this particular order, we recognise 
it as proper for each individual State to regard the interests 
of the other members, not, indeed, as having a superior claim 
to their own, but as not to be ignored altogether in striking 
a balance of advantages. Once more, I would ask whether 
there is anything extravagant in suggesting that some analogous 
kind of order between a wider group of States is a desirable 
ideal to work for, even if it demands on occasions immediate 
sacrifices. 

Finally, I should demur to Mr. Bevan’s analogy between 
the relations of government to people, and of trustee to ward. 
This is a half-truth, because there must be an element of this 
in the vroper attitude of any government. But if it is taken as 
the whole truth it inevitably leads to the idea, on the one 
hand, of a paternal despotism doing what it thinks good for its 
subjects without regard to their own ideas in the matter, and 
on the other, of a body of subjects having no share in, and 
taking no responsibility for, the decisions of government. 
But in a democracy the people should be regarded not only 
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as the wards, but at least as much as the partners of the 
government. This has a definite bearing on the general ques- 
tion. But to work this out in detail would require a treatise 
rather than a letter.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

G. C. FIELD. 


Department of Philosophy, University of Bristol. 


THE SPENS REPORT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1R,—I have already taken so much of your space that I 
hesitate to ask for more, but a remark in my last letter was 
evicent!y open to misconstruction. 

When I referred to Eton, Winchester, Rugby, &c., as being 
excrescences upon, and not part of, our national system of 
education, I did not mean to be contemptuous. I thought 
that I was merely stating a fact. I certainly do not wish to 
minimise the great influence that the “ public schools” have 
exercised on the secondary schools, nor to deny that their pro- 
ducts occupy privileged positions in our national life, but I 
cannot see how they can be considered part of the national 
system of education. They are independent of public funds 
and of public control, and instead of being open to all sections 
of the population they are available only to that small propor- 
tion whose parents can afford fees to cover board as well as 
tuition. 

I do not want to quarrel about terms, and I am quite ready 
to admit that I used “ national system of education” in what 
Mr. Stinton calls the “ narrower sense.” But I should like to 
know how my critics propose to solve the probiem of equal 
educational opportunity, if not by the system of 100 per 
cent. special places, pending the introduction of free secondary 
education. Perhaps, however, they do not want to give each 
child his opportunity; if so, there is no point in continuing 
the discussion, for that principle is the foundation of all the 
recommendations of the Spens Report, curricular as well as 
administrative.-—Yours, &c., SHENA D. SIMON. 

Broomcroft, Ford Lane, Didsbury, Manchester 20. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—The interesting letter you published two weeks ago from 
Lady Simon on the above subject is one with which, were I a 
theoretical educationist, I should be in complete agreement. 
But for the last thirty years I have been too much occupied 
with practical schoolmastering to spare the time for the 
politics of education. For ten years I have been headmaster 
of one of these Grammar schools—or minor public schools, 
if the term is preferred—anyway, a school which has to admit 
a percentage of speciai place pupils. 

If the special place system worked as it is supposed to do, 
and as Lady Simon evidently thinks it does, I should be per- 
fectly willing, indeed more than willing, to see our 123 per 
cent. increased to 100 per cent., always supposing that the 
taxpayers are willing to pay for the running of the school. (If 
the parents pay less and less, the taxpayer must pay more 
and more.) 

But the special place system, in country districts, at any 
rate, does not work. Lady Simon wou'd no doubt be sur- 
prised to hear that the special piace boys here are below the 
average standard of the school, although the taxpayer is called 
upon to pay for their education here on the supposition that 
they have the brains to entitle them to this privilege. Lady 
Simon will no doubt reply: “ But surely you have an examina- 
tion test which they must pass?” The answer is that there 
is all the difference in the world between theory and practice. 
Nominally these special place boys pass a test. In reality if I 
did not “pass” them there would be “trouble.” In effect, 
each September I have to certify that such and such boys are 
fit to come here, whether I really think them fit or not. 

In any case, has Lady Simon ever tried to examine boys at 
11} years of age? Give me a boy two years older and I will 
tell you with some confidence whether he is in any sense a 
potential scholar or not. But these boys from the elementary 
Council schools who at 113 have done some re*ding, writing 
and arithmetic, are impossible as examinees. Finding a boy 
of ability is just a matter of luck. 

When I came here ten years ago I was so stocked at the 
state of affairs and the kind of boy, sitting for the most part 
in the “form for backward boys,” who was m°scuerading as 
a “free place scholar,” the term then in use, that I persuaded 
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my Governors to offer valuable scholarships to our free place 
boys in the hope that by enabling them to board here we couyjq 
draw from a wider area and so get better boys. The system 
has improved matters, but still suffers from the disability ] 
have referred to, the absurdity of trying to determine a boy’s 
ability at 114. 

I should like to say that I have no sympathy at all with my 
brother headmasters who, according to Lady Simon, ape 
frightened of the 100 per cent. special piace boys becaug 
they come from a slightly different social background. I haye 
my doubts whether the accusation is a fair one. I was myself 
accused of such snobbery when I first tried to expose the evils 
of the “special place system,” my accusers failing to under. 
stand that my objections to it had nothing whatever to do with 
social status, but were entirely concerned with “ scholarship,” 
or, rather, the lack. of it. 

If the system is to be other than one which deals with the 
taxpayer’s money in a very dubious fashion, two things are 
necessary whatever the percentage decided upon—i.e., (1) 
headmasters must not be morally bound to accept all and 
sundry, whether fit or not, just so that the quota may be filled 
up, and (2) the age for making the test should be 13}, not 114. 
the age, in fact, that the public schools fix for determining 
their own selection of scholarship candidates.—Yours faith. 
fully, HEADMASTER. 


THE CANE AND THE “CAT” 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—As a teacher and headmaster for almost forty years in 
reformatory and industrial schools, now known as approved 
schools, I agree with most ef what Mr. D. B. Kittermaster has 
said in his article, “‘The Cane and the ‘Cat,’” regarding 
corporal punishment. 

There are one or two statements, however, made by Mr, 
Kittermaster, with which I cannot agree, and which, I think, 
ought not to be allowed to pass unchallenged. He says 
“probably the greatest misuse of the cane at present preva- 
lent in this country is in certain approved schools. The old 
bad days of thirty years ago, when I used to see boys flogged 
almost to pieces in a reformatory, are mostly gone. But 
the abuse of the cane still remains. There are lads in Borstal 
institutions (where flogging is unknown) who have been made 
so case-hardened and anti-social by the repeated doses of 
corporal punishment they have received in approved schools 
that it is almost too late to hope for any success in reshaping 
their hardened outlook on life.” 

In justice to the approved schools, Mr. Kittermaster ought 
to be asked to substantiate these statements. Is he prepared 
to do so? 

I was teaching in a reformatory school in those “bad days” 
of thirty years ago, and though corporal punishment was 
allowed, and was administered occasionally, up to a maximum 
of eighteen strokes over the posterior with a “tawse” in the 
case of boys over sixteen years of age, I never knew a case in 
which this was exceeded, and in all my forty years’ experience 
I never once heard of a boy who had been “ flogged almost to 
pieces.” 

In the approved schools in Scotland today the cane is 
strictly forbidden, and is never used. Corporal punishment 
may only be inflicted with a “tawse” (short leather strap), 
same as used in the elementary public schools, on the boy’s 
posterior, and over ordinary cloth trousers. The maximum 
number of strokes which can be given are four in the case of 
boys under fourteen years of age, and six when they are over 
fourteen years. 

Will Mr. Kittermaster give us the numbers of these lads in 
Borstal institutions who have been made “ case-hardened and 
anti-social by. the repeated doses of corporal punishment they 
have received in approved schools”? Mr. Kittermaster ought 
to be aware that before their committal to approved schools 
those lads had already formed anti-social proclivities, otherwise 
they would not have been there. Can he prove that those 
alleged repeated doses of “corporal punishment ” were the 
only, or even the most significant, factors underlying their 
anti-social conduct? 

Will he tell us whether he considers the punishments meted 
out those “obstinate offenders” in Borstal institutions, 
“where flogging is unknown,” to be more rational, scientific, 
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or humane, or more likely. to bring about the desired reform, 
than the corporal punishment which he condemns? 

Again, I do not agree with Mr. Kittermaster when, in the 
last paragraph of his article, he says that M6 for very young 
children who are like puppies and cannot think, a short, sharp 
smacking may be salutary.” Surely, all the arguments he has 
advanced on psychological grounds against corporal punish- 
ment for young people and adolescents are equally applicable 
against its use in the case of children in their earlier and most 
formative years. 

Chiijren are not born delinquents, neither are they born 
models of behaviour and morality. No doubt they inherit 
certain “instincts” and certain powers of inhibition, the 
strength or weakness of which will depend on the stability 
or otherwise of their constitutional nervous system; but con- 
duct is a matter of environment and education. A person’s 
ability to conform to the standard of conduct set for him 
by the community of which he is a member will ultimately 
depend upon the education and training he has received during 
his early and formative years. His ability to profit by such 
education and training, the rate at which he learns and the 
standard to which he attains, will depend, like all other learn- 
ing processes, on his inborn endowment of intelligence. 

Corporal punishment is only, at the best, a rough-and-ready 
attempt, and, in the long run, a useless one, to correct the 
faults and mistakes of early training, or of defective in- 
telligence—I am, Sir, your faithfully, 

Jas. Carson (Headmaster). 

Rossie Farm School, Montrose, Angus. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sirn—Mr. Kittermaster refers to sexual and many other 
feelings which he seems to connect with beating. I presume 
that he has beaten a boy many times in his experience. I 
also presume, then, that he has had these same feelings? 
And when he was beaten as a boy, did he have “his sex 
instincts prematurely and twistedly aroused by being caned ”? 
Is he any the worst for it now? 

I am a prefect and I am now writing in my study at 
school; but, in spite of the fact that I have been caned 
several times, I refuse to admit that my springs of rational 
thinking have dried up. I read the article to many members 
of the sixth form and provided them with much amusement. 
I think they are the ones to judge about beatings, the average 
Public School boy. Further, the article states that, having 
been beaten, one desires to mete out the measure wherewith 
one is measured. Personally, I should avoid beating anyone 
(not that I am allowed to, for only six school prefects are 
allowed to beat), since I should be afraid of missing, or of 
beating too softly, or of something of that fashion. 

There are some exceptions to every case, and even Mr. 
Kittermaster’s article may be applied to some boys. But 
such boys should never be at a Public School. 

Furthermore, may I add that I have learnt several things 
from this article which I never knew before?—I am, yours 
truly, Guy S. Roserts. 

Trent College, Long Eaton, Notts. 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
Sir—Would it alter the complexion of the argument of 
Mr. Martin, or of any other arguments dealing with “The 
Cane and the ‘Cat,’” if a boy, still at school, reminded them 
that a public school is a minor dictator state, and not, as so 
many people think, a democratic institution?—I am, yours 


truly, T. C. GLEN. 
CANADA AND SECESSION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sirn—The reaction of your Canadian correspondent, Mr. 


Snowdon, to my remark that neutrality in war-time was a 
“polite way of saying secession” comes as no surprise to me. 
May I even say that it is welcome? 

When he says.that in the course of a long life he has never 
encountered a secessionist between Halifax and Victoria, I 
can only reply that I met some on a recent journey and 
that they hailed both from Eastern and Western Canada. But 
no doubt conscious secessionists are, fortunately, a small and 
select company. What I wanted to bring out in the sentence 
to which Mr. Snowdon takes exception is what is implied in 


the policy of war-time neutrality, a policy which is much 
more commonly advocated than secession. War-time neu- 
trality, if it means anything, means continuance in sharing in 
the advantages of the Commonwealth connexion when all is 
going well, whilst renouncing its disadvantages in time of 
stress. Is this a course of action which commends itself to 
the moral sense of Canadians? 

The right to neutrality is another matter. That springs from 
Dominion status, as defined in the Statute of Westminster, 
and, so far as I know, is not contested in Great Britain. It is 
one of the attributes of independence in foreign affairs. It is 
the war to which Canadians would freely put that right which 
is in question. Is not this an issue which Canadian public 
opinion would do well to face?—Yours &c., 

Oxford. ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


A WORD FOR “THE SPECTATOR” 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—The letter of your correspondent, Mr. C. A. Cameron, 
provokes me to express a personal opinion of The Spectator 
diametrically opposed to his. I suppose that in all ages there 
is a large number of persons who, like Mr. Cameron, “ say 
to the seers, See not; and to the prophets, Prophesy not unto 
us right things, speak unto us smooth things.” Indeed, the 
temptation for an editor, in times like these, to pander to the 
human desire to feel comfortable must be very difficult to 
resist. 

There are plenty of organs of the Press today which will 
provide Mr. Cameron with the sort of thing he desires. 
There is also no lack of embittered partisanship on the other 
side. But the characteristic of your paper which has won 
the enthusiastic and increasing admiration of at least one 
reader, has been its consistent policy of publishing contribu- 
tions, and not merely letters, from writers of every shade of 
thought. An almost amusing instance is provided by the very 
issue in which Mr. Cameron’s criticism appears, where your 
contributors include both Sir Arnold Wilson and Mr. Harold 
Nicolson’s satirical comment on “the sombre loneliness of his 
[Sir Arnold’s] mind.” 

It has seemed to me that The Spectator, in recent months, 
has occupied a unique position in the Press of this country. 
I do not by any means always agree with what seems 
to be the editorial standpoint on various aspects of public 
affairs, but I have felt more and more indebted to The 
Spectator for its unwavering avoidance of over-statement, and 
for a balance which never fails to remind me that there is 
something to be said for “ the other fellow’s” point of view. I 
look in vain for any parallel to its sanity and fairness in the 
other papers which come to my notice. 

I imagine you need no encomium from anyone, least of all 
from me, but it is a relief to me to find an excuse for express- 
ing my sincere opinion that The Spectator has never been so 
indispensable as it is today.—Yours gratefully, 

G. M. GATHORNE-Harpy. 

Donnington Priory, Newbury. 


REFUGEES : LIABILITY OR ASSET ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPEcTAToR] 
Sir,—I am afraid that I cannot accept Mrs. Savage’s ipse dixit 
that what she says must be true, and that all I wrote must 
be wrong. In short, she will forgive me if I suggest that she 
should take to herself the advice she gives me, and which is 
contained in the last paragraph of her letter, to use discretion 
before writing so glibly on matters on which she is obviously 
quite uninformed, and without any real experience of the 
types under discussion. I flatter myself that, having lived 
all my life among my own co-religionists, I have perhaps a 
little more knowledge of the Jewish Community than has this 
lady. As I pointed out in my first letter, this discussion, 
which originally was directed to the question as to whether 
the refugee was a liability or an asset, was used by Mrs. 
Savage as an excuse for dragging in anti-Semitic propaganda, 
and she drew quite a number of red herrings of this kind 
across the track. Her last letter has produced not individual 
red herrings, but quite a shoal of them, for ‘she is now con- 
cerned with the question.of bankruptcies among Jews, and she 
takes one example of a:refugee who fled to Switzerland at 
the crisis as illustrating the refusal of the refugees to assist 
in the defence of the country which has given them shelter. 
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This procedure is illuminating, for it is the usual gambit of 
the Jew-hater to argue from the particular to the general, and 
to condemn the whole community for the faults of a few. Her 
example can be treated with contempt. I wonder if Mrs. 
Savage ever reads the newspapers, for the fact that refugees 
were offering their services and were .being registered for that 
purpose at Woburn House was published in every leading 
newspaper in the Kingdom. But there are none so blind as 
those who will not see. 

It is indeed remarkable that Mrs. Savage uses all the 
arguments which we have been accustomed to read in those 
sheets which pass as newspapers among the B.U.F. Mrs. 
Savage knows perfectly well that price-cutting is not confined 
to Jews, that the remedy for price-cutting is in the hands of 
the wholesale manufacturers and of the public, who should 
refuse to patronise such establishments. As to the bankruptcies 
which she has somehow managed to drag in, however dis- 
creditable these bankruptcies are, and they are thoroughly 
condemned by the Jewish Commfinity, they are very small 
beer compared with bankruptcies of which we read almost 
weekly where non-Jews are concerned, and compared to which 
the liabilities of these small traders are but chicken-feed. 
But, as a matter of fact, the number of bankruptcies in this 
country are grossly exaggerated and constantly declining, as 
anyone who studies the returns well knows. But all this is 
beside the mark, and merely illustrates the glib manner in 
which Mrs. Savage endeavours to evade the issues by dragging 
in matters which have no concern whatever with the question 
at issue. 

Equally nonsensical, if I may say so, is her attempt to 
refute my assertions as to A.R.P. work. We are now told 
that in the City and at Cripplegate Jews were not conspicuous 
among those working for A.R.P. But I venture to think that 
the proportion of Gentiles in this area as compared to Jews 
could sufficiently explain that. I repeat once more that if 
Mrs. Savage will address her attention to those districts in 
which there is a considerable Jewish population she will 
find no lack of A.R.P. workers of my faith. We now find 
that the statement of the run on the banks came from the 
secretary, whatever that may mean, of one of them. It is 
rather extraordinary that while the newspapers carried stories 
of an exodus to the countryside, I cannot recall any newspaper 
which featured this fact, which I think would not have been 
left unadvertised. 

In conclusion, I note that she does not explain what she 
meant by “ practical Christianity,” the term she used in her 
last letter as sufficient to excuse the turning of refugees from 
this country. She shows a lack of real knowledge and she 
displays all the prejudices of those people who, under the 
guise of wishing us well, contrive to do us harm, and, quite 
frankly, I have no use for that type of mentality which always 
prefaces its attacks on my co-religionists by the allegation that 
they are not prejudiced and indeed pretend to admire indi- 
vidual members of my race, while hating them in bulk.—Yours 
faithfully, N. Levy. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—As the protagonists of non-aryanism appear to be the 
more articulate section of your correspondents, I inquired of 
my bank manager as to the truth of Mrs. Beryl Savage’s asser- 
tions with regard to the withdrawal of money by his Jewish 
clients during the recent crisis. I am sorry to say that he 
was able completely to confirm Mrs. Savage’s allegation. 


NorTH-WEST. 


ITIOME TRUTHS FROM AMERICA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—The article entitled “Home Truths from America” in 
The Spectator of January 27th presents an aspect of Anglo- 
American relations which certainly needs to be presented. But 
there is another aspect, as I am quite sure a large section of 
the best American opinion would admit. To indicate what I 
have in mind perhaps I may quote some passages from a 
letter I have just received from an Englishman at present in 
America. 

“Tf Mr. Chamberlain wants to bring any recalcitrant fol- 
lowers back to the true fold, he need only send them out here. 
The endless undigested, uninformed criticisms and cheap jibes 
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of God’s own people would soon drive them back. The sneen 
and jeers are continuous. The simple Americans see the 
problem as a great big bully getting his own way, when the 
would have liked to have had the self-righteous emotional satis. 
faction of seeing a bully downed with all the courage of 3 
spectator who knows his own skin at any rate is safe, As 
for Mr. Eden’s visit, the Americans wanted two things. Figy 
they wanted to prove that it was an official visit into which 
they could read something sinister. Secondly, they wanteg 
Eden to start a dog-fight with Chamberlain, which  E@e, 
was wise enough not to do. The speech he made at the 
Council of Foreign Relations, which was the freest and beg 
he made, was quite over the audience’s heads. He gig 
simply that England and France were faced with the vey 
difficult problem of dealing with men who could mobilise aij 
their national resources. We had to do that, and at the same 
time not destroy those very liberties we would be defending, 
He admitted he did not see much hope of peace while the 
present régimes lasted in Germany and Italy, but the problem 
of dealing with them was immensely complicated by the fact 
that, though Hitler and Mussolini might not represent the 
true feelings of their peoples, they were quite easily able to 
put their systems on a war basis. We had always to take 
care not to destroy the liberties we were defending. Finally, 
he ended by saying that England was not yet the decadent 
country so many people in the U.S. appeared to think. 

“The point of the speech was largely lost as people here 
have only since the Lima Conference begun to realise that 
in dealing with German and Italian competition, the usual 
methods of business are quite useless. The signs of Fascist 
activity at Lima caused quite a stir in rousing people to the 
danger of Fascism, just as the Jewish pogrom roused their 
moral indignation. But this rousing has a long way to go 
before action can be contemplated. In a sense Eden’s 
speeches and visit were a failure in that he failed to fulfil 
popular hopes of an outspoken attack on Chamberlain. This 
was attributed to his political astuteness, and his eye being 
on the main chance, not to the possibility that a gentleman 
does not do such things.” 

I am not at liberty to give the name of the writer, as I 
have only just received his letter, and there is no time to 
obtain his permission. My own name being known to you 
and immaterial to other people, it will be sufficient if I sign 
myself—Yours, &c., PoLiTIcus. 

London. 


BATTLESHIP QUALITIES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I feel that the correspondence columns of The Spectator 
are not the place for a technical discussion on ship-design, 
which might more fittingly be continued elsewhere, but 
perhaps you will allow a few further comments on the subject. 
The letters both of Mr. Libby and of Commander Bowles 
are of considerable interest, but their value is, I feel, consider- 
ably lessened by an undue indulgence in generalities and an 
apparent failure to consider the facts of the situation as it 
exists at the moment. 

The sweeping generalisation that high speed at sea is always 
the attribute of the weaker side and the weaker ship contains 
just as much truth, and just as little, as may be found in any 
generalisation. Circumstances profoundly alter the application 
of principles (this is the whole art of war), and at the present 
moment we are faced by a specific set of circumstances to 
which an immediate and adequate answer must be given. 
The late Marshal Foch used to say to his students: “To 
blazes with the principles, gentlemen, what is the problem? ” 
It is no doubt an ideal solution to suggest that all our 
“important areas ” should be patrolled by, and all our convoys 
escorted by, “slow, well-armed battleships.” But the simple 
fact is that we have not got the dozens of “ slow, well-armed 
battleships ” which would be necessary for such a task. We 
are not discussing an academical problem. Whatever Mr. 
Libby and Commander Bowles think ought to have been done 
or should be done, we are faced with the immediate possibility 
that within a few months we may find our trade routes and 
communications, our oversea bases and possessions, our 
military and merchant convoys, exposed to heavy sudden 
attacks by swift, well-armed raiders. We have a small slow 
battle-fleet. Our first, and for a considerable time, our only 
addition to it will be the five new capital units now building. 
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Is it seriously contended that in these circumstances, and faced 
by this immediate possibility, our five new vessels should be 
equally slow? It is quite impertinent to mention the American 
ships, since their irrelevant situation and ours are about as 
different as could possibly be. Rather let me draw a com- 
parison. If Mr. Libby and Commander Bowles were 
endeavouring to safeguard the whole of London with the 
aid of fifteen slow-footed constables, and learned that a gang 
of smash-and-grab raiders were about to begin operations, 
which would they prefer as a reinforcement, five more slow- 
footed constables or five men to form a “ Flying Squad ”? 
With a limited force to guard a great area, the only possible 
plan is to hunt down the smash-and-grab man as soon as he 
strikes his first blow. And only a “ flying squad ” can do this. 
When one’s naval strength is limited, as ours is most 
desperately, the only hope of dealing with the naval smash- 
and-grab raider is to hunt him down as soon as he strikes. 
And so far as facts go, in comparison with theories, that is 
exactly how every single German surface-raider during the 
late War was destroyed. Such was the fate of the ‘ Scharnhorst,’ 
the ‘Gneisenau,’ the ‘Emden,’ the ‘ Nurnberg,’ the ‘ Leipzig,’ 
the ‘Dresden.’ They were overhauled and sunk by faster 
pursuing vessels. And now that we have to visualise the likeli- 
hood of similar tactics on the part of 30-knot capital units, how 
else can we hope to deal with them if our five new vessels are 
not given a speed adequate to bring them to action? 

In the present circumstances, confronting our immediate 
problems, it is equally impractical to speak of blockade as it 
is to speak of patrolling our important areas and escorting our 
convoys with numbers of slow, well-armed battleships which 
we have not got. If we find ourselves suddenly at war within 
the next few months, with three separate naval fronts, as is 
by no means impossible, how does Commander Bowles 
imagine that our unhappy Admiralty are going to impose the 
“unbearable blockade pressure” to which he so confidently 
refers? If it were a question of one naval front only, our 
Admiralty could no doubt count on such success, but they 
have no right to postulate such a favourable state of affairs. 
Nor has Commander Bowles. It is certainly very unlikely. 

From the technical side, I see no grounds for the implication 
that our new Class are weak or unprotected ships. Ten 14-in. 
guns protected by over 14,000 tons of armour is not my idea 
of weakness. Mr. Libby refers to the possible sanguinary 
encounter between the ‘ King George V’ Class and the Italian 
‘Vittorio Veneto’ Class. Since our vessel has a 14/15-in. belt 
and the Italian only a 10/12-in. belt, I cannot help feeling 
that it is the latter that would have the sanguinary time so 
feelingly referred to. And if the whole of our Admiralty are 
so glaringly wrong, it is very odd that the whole of the French 
Admiralty, confronted by almost exactly the same problems, 
have now produced in their ‘ Richelieu’ Class a class almost 
exactly identical to our own ‘ King George V’ Class. We seem 
to be erring in very good company.—Faithfully yours, 

W. E. WoosnaM-JOnes. 


CYNOMANIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Eleven years ago I opened an instructive controversy on 
the Abolition of Dogs. My suggestion was opposed with 
intemperate fury by the cynomaniacs, but an equal number of 
sensible persons advocated immediate measures of discipline 
or reform. Since 1928 something has been done, in the way 
of district legislation and otherwise, to impress upon the dog- 
owner the nature of his duty to his fellow-men. But these 
efforts can only procure, at most, a partial or local improve- 
ment. Let us consider the general situation. 

Apart from the care of sheep and occasionally of houses, the 
dog has no justified existence. The racing or sporting dog 
is a conspicuous instrument of national corruption. The 
ordinary domestic dog is noisy, insanitary, unreliable, and a 
creature of indescribably nauseating habits. He consumes, 
each year, thousands of tons of high-quality foodstuff which 
can ill be spared, and he extorts from the half-witted enormous 
amounts of money for his “ protection.” In the case of women 
he is frequently the origin or centre of a well-known psychosis, 
the consequences of which are lamentable in the extreme. He 
produces in men a condition of retrograde sentimentality. 
Upon the road he is often a cause of death or disablement. He 
befouls our public footways and he terrifies our children. We 
can only account for his continued existence by postulating a 


strange element of stupidity or depravity among our people. 
Now is the time for a fresh appeal or protest. Any national 
emergency, any progress in social reform, will entail measures 
for the proper control and eventual abolition of dogs. Let us 
anticipate those measures by insisting at least upon the ordi- 
nary standard of decency and of common sense which even a 
cynomaniac is ready to observe in his normal behaviour.— 
Yours faithfully, C. E. VULLIAMY. 
Glasbury House, Glasbury, Hereford. 


PEOPLE AND THINGS 


[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. Nicolson asks me squarely whether I have found 
confidence in my recent travels. I have said that I found 
courage, and I cited Sir Philip Sidney’s definition of it, which 
does not differ greatly from that of the resolute men he met 
north of the Tees. 

Mr. Nicolson’s estimate of the House of Commons, too, 
differs from mine, which shows the difficulty of objective esti- 
mates of imponderabilia. We know from his contribution to 
The Old School (1934), page 110, that he is “conscious of a 
marked distaste for those who have not benefited by a public 
school education. This distaste is based on no _ superficial 
prejudice ; it is founded on experience. People who have not 
endured the restrictive shaping of an English school are apt 
in after-life to be ego-centric, formless, and inconsiderate. These 
are irritating faults. They are inclined, also, to show off. This 
objectionable brand of vanity is in its turn destructive of the 
more creative forms of intelligence.” 

A Member of Parliament plunged in such sombre loneliness 
as this outlook on ninety-five per cent. of the electorate con- 
notes inevitably finds it difficult to make effective contacts out- 
side a small “intellectual” circle, or to avoid infection with 
their fears. One antidote is service in a military unit, another 
is close association with the heavy industries; a third is to 
have been bred, as I was, in an industrial environment. The 
best recruiting areas for Regulars and Territorials alike are 
north of the Humber ; the worst are London and the anxious, 
perplexed, genteel south.—Your obedient servant, 

Much Hadham. ARNOLD WILSON. 


NEWS IN AMERICA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Your contributor’s glowing praise of the methods 
employed by American newspapers and radio in dealing with 
news suggests certain reflections to one reader, who is 
American by birth and who worked for many years for better 
Anglo-American understanding, when the idea was not so 
popular as it is today. 

There is undoubtedly great enterprise shown in the United 
States in connexion with radio—Americans are an enterprising 
people in all departments of life. But anyone who read the 
full accounts of the “invasion from Mars” panic and realises 
the state of excitability and hysteria that that extraordinary 
incident revealed (making due allowance for the case of listeners 
tuning in in the middle of the broadcast) will consider, I think, 
that there is really something to be said for “the careful 
phrases of the regularly timed B.B.C. news bulletins,” which 
Mr. Carter apparently regards so slightingly. At least, they 
would not help to create a mental attitude of extreme suggesti- 
bility, such as made that preposterous incident possible. 

Then, as to the Press, it is perfectly correct to say that 
American newspaper readers have put before them a profusion 
—indeed, a plethora—of facts, or alleged facts, relating to 
international affairs on which to form their own judgement. 
But the thought occurs to one that, unless there is sufficient 
background of knowledge and experience for the accurate 
assessment of facts, a copious supply of news need not neces- 
sarily be conducive to clear thinking and sound judgement, but 
may, on the contrary, lead to very curious conciusions. The 
quatity of news published may be generally high, but that is 
not invariably thé case. I will give one small instance that 
came to my attention to illustrate this point. Some weeks 
ago a correspondent of an American news agency sent from 
Bombay a few garbled extracts from a now famous article by 
Mr. Gandhi in the Harijan, on what should be the attitude of 
Jews in Germany in face of the persecution there. The dis- 
patch appeared in one of the most important New York news- 
papers under the heading: “Gandhi would back war to end 
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Nazi persecution.” Such a piece of misrepresentation, like 
the many achievements mentioned by Mr. Carter, is also 
“sober truth,” and, from another point of view, perhaps 
equally “ instructive.” 


A distinguished American preacher, Dr. Harry Emerson - 


« 


Fosdick, in a recent sermon, spoke of the “ serious ” nature of 
the present emotional reaction in the United States, with its 
basis of moral indignation and its “ devil theory ” interpretation 
of the world’s difficulties. He expressed the opinion that it 
could be transformed only too easily into a war mentality, and 
said: “We need less indignation and more information, less 
anger and more diagnosis.” He advocated instead a policy of 
“ intelligent, constructive gocd-will.” Dr. Fosdick’s views are 
well known. If it were desired, on the other hand, to create 
a war mentality, I think there would be much to be said for 
the superiority of American news methods over less sensational 
British ones for that purpose. In any event, it is probably 
true to say that, as between England and America, each country 
has the news it deserves, or, rather, that which is the natural 
expression of variations in national temperament.—Yours, &c., 
London. C. K. CUMMING. 


HERR HITLER’S SPEED 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1R,—It is not often that “Janus” and I differ, but his note 
last week about Herr Hitler’s speech calls for a reply. I 
listened to that speech throughout its 135 minutes, and am 
convinced that the Fiihrer was talking twice as fast as the 
120 words a minute estimated by “ Janus ” (which would be a 
very slow speed indeed; I always reckon 150 words a minute 
when I broadcast). 

The verbatim record of the speech filled 30 columns of the 
Voelkischer Beobachter. I have not counted the number of 
words in a column of that newspaper, but I imagine there 
must be about 1,000, which would suggest that my estimate 
was not far wrong. In the opinion of one of the most ex- 
perienced shorthand writers in Fleet Street, the speed was 
about 200 words a minute, rising at times to 300. 

There is, as “Janus” will admit, a very considerable 
difference between a “ full” and a “ verbatim ” report.—Yours, 
&c., VERNON BARTLETT. 
News Chronicle, 19-22 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

[“ Janus” writes: A considered calculation of length and 
speed is included in my column today. With regard to 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s last paragraph, I should have thought 
that the average newspaper reader would assume a full report 
of-a speech to be a report of the speech in full. If not, what 
does “ full ” mean?—Ed. The Spectator.] 


WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPErcTATOR] 
Sir,—It is curious that your many good quotations fail to 
recover the best known and perhaps best of all. 

Good manners is the art of making those people easy with whom 
we converse. Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy is the best 
bred in the company. As the oest Law is founded upon reason so 
are the best manners. (Dean Swift, Treatise on Good Manners and 
Good Breeding. 

In the “Hints on Good Manners” that follow this article 
Swift agrees with Dr. Johnson in thinking that good manners 
conceal the particular vocation in life of the true gentleman. 
Asked whether he did not regard the manners of soldiers 
good, Dr. Johnson punningly replied that they “ smacked too 
much of the brand.” Swift writes: “For a man to talk in 
his own trade or business or faculty is a great breach of good 
manners ” (Hints, &c.)-—Yours obediently, 

A. Hi. 'T. CUARKE. 


S. Katharine’s Vicarage, Savernake Forest, Wilts. 


[To the Editor of THE SpeEcrator| 


Sir,—Juliana Berners in the fifteenth century wrote the 
following : 
“Of the offspring of the gentilman Jafeth came Habraham, 


Moyses, Aron, and the profettys: and also the Kyng of the right 
lyne of Mary, of whom that gentilman Jhesus was borne very god 
and man.” 


—Yours truly, GREVILLE E. MATHESON. 


Boskerris Vean, Carbis Bay, Cornwall. 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—I submit that no definition, except the inimitable Psalm 

15, is comparable to that of Mr. St. John Ervine’s Quinn in 

Changing Winds: “A gentleman is a man who knows when 

to stop.” The essence of good breeding in a_nutshelj 

—Yours truly, Mavp Driver, 
Talan Vean, Parkstone, Dorset. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Is not one of the best descriptions of a gentleman thy 
given by G. White-Melville in General Bounce? 

“Our own idea is that neither birth, nor riches, nor educa. 
tion, nor manner suffice to constitute a gentleman ; and that 
specimens are to be found at the plough, the loom, and the 
forge, in the ranks and before the mast, as well as in the officers 
mess-room, the learned professions, and the Upper House 
itself. To our fancy a gentleman is courteous, kindly, brave 
and high-principled—considerate towards the weak, and self. 
possessed towards the strong. High-minded and _ unselfish, 
“he does to others as he would they should do unto him, ang 
shrinks from the meanness of taking advantage of his neigh- 
bour, man or woman, friend or foe, as he would from the con- 
tamination of cowardice, duplicity, tyranny or any other 
blackguardism. ‘Sans peur et sans reproche,’ he has a ‘lion's 
courage with a woman’s heart,’ and, such a one, be he in a 
peer’s robes or a ploughman’s smock—becking before his 
sovereign, or delving for his bread—we deem a very Bayard 
for chivalry—a very Chesterfield for good breeding and good 
sense.” 

This definition of a gentleman was shown to me some years 
ago by the late Sir John Fortescue, Historian of the British 
Army, who thought it could not be bettered.—Yours faithfully, 

The Vicarage, King’s Langley, Herts. Guy BEECH. 


[To the Editor of THE SpecTator] 
S1r,—In justice to Thackeray, may I say that I did not quote 
him as having said that in order to be a “ gentleman” a man 
must be, inter alia, “ wide ’—either in a physical or, still more 
certainly, in its present-day very unattractive sense! What 
he did say was, of course, that he must be “ wise.” 

I do not add the usual apology for “ bad hand-writing ” to 
explain the error, as my letter to you was typed, and I see I 
did say “ wise ”!—Faithfully yours, 

P. S. LonG-INnES 

Bisham Cottage, Marlow, Bucks. 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
S1rR,—Before the Editorial foot descends* on this correspond- 
ence I hasten to plead that, in common with most abstrac- 
tions, the term “ gentleman ” is undefinable, just as is the term 
“good taste.” “Gentleman ” belongs to a class of words long 
since defined by a high authority as “ portmanteau ” words, 
containing two meanings packed up in one. We hear of the 
gentleman-by-birth [in itself an indefinable term] and of him 
who, possessing no claim to “ birth” beyond the fact that he 
was born, succeeds in behaving himself as a gentleman-by- 
birth should do. Such of the letters as I have read quote 
sentimentalisms and aphorisms ; but supply no definition. The 
only watertight and waterproof definition known to me refers, 
not to Gentlemen, but to Dirt, viz., that all said and done, 
“Dirt ,is merely Matter in the wrong place.” What Matter is 
I refer, dear Sir, to you.—Yours, &c., 

WALTER E. MANNERS. 
12 Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 
[* It now descends.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of THE Spectator] 
S1r,—In my appreciation of W. B. Yeats in last week’s issue 
there was a slight misprint. “ Wisdom was won by revolution 
as Blake won it.” This should read, “ Wisdom was won by 
revelation, as Blake won it.”—Yours, &c., 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 
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By WILLIAM 


Tue novel, to me, is a diamond-shaped jewel which throws 
hack the light it has absorbed from life. It is something 
precious and personal, secreting and reflecting in a ceaseless 
interplay of rays the love of a vocation and the love of life. 
As Wahrheit made fragrant by Dichtung, the novel is a 
jistillation of experience. It is a sifting out of gravel from 
gold dust: the passing of personal memories through the filter 
of time. As an art-form the novel is unmatched in scope for 
revealing, while concealing in the anonymity of the third 
person singular, humiliating experiences which writers would 
shrink from confessing openly in their autobiographies. To 
the extent to which the texture of the novel is composed of 
“emotion recollected in tranquillity,” the novel is poetic and 
on a higher plane of seriousness than the biography, in which 
the writer is debarred from recollecting his hero’s emotion—in 
tranquillity or otherwise. Should he, in a desperate attempt 
to raise his biography to the imaginative level of the novel, 
fall back on the recollection of his own emotion, he would 
present the reader with emotions which, while being com- 
mendably imaginative, were also scandalously imaginary. A 
novel, by penetrating through the congealed falsehoods of 
habit to the origins of a sensation, will increase the depth of 
the work. The soft penumbra, clinging around the sharp 
discovery, will give a poetic quality to a purely intellectual 
penetration. The “aura” surrounding the outward form in 
which the novel is cast will soften its framework and blend 
form and content in a fragrance which will linger in the mind. 
This only means that the novel should be poetic as a whole 
and as much as possible poetic in texture. 

But, to me, there is a poetry in literature even more rare, 
and for which prose-fiction offers better opportunities than 
verse. It is a kind of magic, best indicated by Hugh Kingsmill 
in The Dawn’s Delay: “The world is real, houses and trees, 
men and women, motor-’buses and the moaning sea. But we 
have fallen asleep, and all these things, these simple and 
reasonable things, have been confused for us.” It is probably 
a gift of focusing a moment of Time perpetuated in eternity, 
when, clear of the confusion which sleep has shed upon our 
world, we suddenly see “ these simple and reasonable things ” 
existing with an almost ecstatic intensity of their own. If a 
whole novel could be written on that level it would, to me, 
transcend anything so far achieved by human genius. 

I say “to me” because a comprehensive attitude is as 
debilitating in the novelist as it is desirable in the critic. A 
novelist must really want to eat the dinner he is about to cook. 
It cannot stimulate his palate to review in his mind a wide 
variety of menus while he is concentrating on perfecting one. 
A novelist’s criticism must always be more of a confession 
than a review of other men’s performances. And, from this 
point of view, my comments on Mr. G. U. Ellis’s britliant 
and comprehensive survey of the novel which I have been 
reading must take the form, egocentric though it seems, of 
“Myself as Affected by the Reading of Twilight on Parnassus, 
by G. U. Ellis.” 

This is another way of saying that ail novelists will be 
wfected in their own way by reading this witty work by a 
cntic of mellowed and luminous intelligence. But I can speak 
mly for myself. I do not feel disposed to offer criticism on a 
work which itself offers criticism any more than I would be 
disposed to review a novel by writing a short story around it. 
Writers, and even such few readers in these isles as are not 
yet writers, will welcome this understanding and penetrating 
survey of the whole cultural field of letters in England, from 
the eighteenth century to our own days, which devotes the 
bulk of its space to the novel and most of its pages to the 


Twilight on Parnassus. By G. U. Ellis. (Michael Joseph. 15s.) 


NOVEL 


GERHARDI 


novel in our time. Mr. Ellis makes fun of Carlyle’s dictum 
that the hour produces the Hero—a Victorian conceit whereby 
some of the Hero’s glory refiected on the hour. The principle 
might be reversed to suggest that it is the present plight of 
criticism which, in the darkest hour of its need, has thrown up 
this bright Hero of literary discernment who has emerged to 
set the world of books to rights. 

As a title, Twilight on Parnassus is a little misleading. For 
it suggests “that recurrent Germanic malady, Spenglerism.” 
The Germans are not susceptible to the natural flux and reflux 
in cultural phases, but take a heavy-footed apocalyptic view of 
things, which reminds me of Tchehov’s ironic entry in his 
notebook: “In the daytime conversations about the loose 
manners of the girls in secondary schools; in the evening a 
lecture on degeneration and the decline of everything; and at 
night, after all this, one longs to shoot oneself.” Mr. Ellis 
points out that it was indeed symptomatic of Spenglerism that 
the Decline of the West coincided in the period of its popu- 
larity with a fresh and very vigorous efflorescence in English 
letters in the nineteen-twenties. Mr. Ellis’s title is not in- 
tended to forecast darkness on Parnassus, which one might 
naturally assume to follow on twilight. His explanation is 
that in the period which followed the war “the reviewers and 
publicists regarded the new authors as the harbingers of the 
twilight of literature, while the authors regarded such opinions 
as foreshadowing the twilight of taste. The result of this joint 
but antithetical complaint was to give to the early years of the 
phase a doubly apocalyptic atmosphere, in which Parnassus 
seemed hidden in the darkness which was descending upon 
what some regarded as a world of ‘men without art,’ and 
others as a world of ‘art without men.’ ” 

Mr. Ellis, in examining the relationship between genius and 
popularity, dwells on the change in literary patronage from 
an aristocratic minority in the days of Fielding and Richardson 
to a middle-class majority in the time of Dickens and 
Thackeray. I think he over-estimates the artistic capacity of 
any aristocracy. What has always distinguished a settled from 
a newly-settled society—whether pioneer, bourgeois, revolu- 
tionary or totalitarian—is a desire to appear to themselves and 
others as imbued with a fastidious artistic taste, far in excess 
of any real artistic perception. The artist makes shift with 
whatever society favours him at the moment, knowing that it 
is not really a question of aristocracy or democracy, a pessi- 
mistic or optimistic public outlook, a Press controlled by State 
or vested interests, a preoccupation with politics or art for 
art’s sake, but of the invariable if melancholy fact that ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred are devoid of any artistic 
intelligence. 

Mr. Ellis is perhaps over-indulgent in his anxiety to do 
justice to a writer’s intentions. He insists that a critic must 
first find out what the writer has set out to do, then judge his 
performance strictly within the limits the writer has set him- 
self. An excellent rule (provided he has not set out to do 
all the wrong things) far too little observed by hasty reviewers, 
who too often chide an author who has set out to do one thing 
for not having accomplished another. Critical sympathy might, 
of course, be carried too far. When D. H. Lawrence sets out 
on a novel merely to get rd of his bile, Mr. Ellis, always 
careful to confine judgement to a comparison of performance 
with intention, inquires sympathetically whether, and to what 
extent, he feels better after it. 

But this is not a grave fault. The critic, by virtue of his 
position in relation to the work criticised, has been placed into 
an unnaturally elevated situation. He must not reveal himself 
the parvenu and crow from his elevation like a cock from a 
dunghill. Mr. Ellis’s bedside manner is beyond reproach. 
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THE LAND AND THE NATION hand, from an economist’s report on the condition of 2 Da 


; nw é‘ é ticular area in the Midlands; the description, and 
A Policy for British Agriculture. By the Right Hon. Lord report, make depressing enough sini but the be 
Addison of Stallingborough. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 2 Aart Poe qu 
‘ J ; F ; refers not to an area of “this valuable land,” but to Sherworg 
Lorp ADDISON is well qualified to advise the nation on its Forest, the poverty of whose sandy soil is proverbial, } 
agricultural policy, for he is a landsman by upbringing, 4 would probably have been better for all concerned if the cs 
trained man of science, and a past Minister of Agriculture. clamation of the Forest had never been attempted. Under; 
The policy that he here outlines is in essence that of the  well-considered scheme of land utilisation this and other like 
Labour Party—a policy of land nationalisation and of Com- areas would be growing good timber instead of starvat 
modity Boards to regulate food supplies and prices; but the crops, a 
case is argued by one who writes as a countryman-rather than The case for the nationalisation of farm land is. argu 
ee olitician. : = ae not as an affair of Socialist doctrine, but on grounds of pip 
Lord Addison’s description of the present state of our farm- common sense. Perhaps the landowner may reasonably com 
ing and his analysis of the present problem are, in the main, plain that, having been impoverished by taxation, he is no, 
accurate and fair. The past eighteen years have seen a flight to be dispossessed because he has no capital wherewith 4 
from the land upon an unprecedented scale; the decline in — modernise his farms. But at least he is promised full ang 
prea cater — 90 per Cent.; test number of eg fair compensation; and, whatever may be one’s individy 
ee Se Saree ee live by the land wnat be nearly 4 feelings upon the question of principle, one is bound to admi 
million fewer than it was in 1921. Much land is producing far that increasing numbers of farmers share the views that am 
less than it might produce; some is already derelict and more ere set forth 
is on the way to become derelict; farmers are very short of The argument for Commodity Boards is simply that o 
. . . . J “ rr 
capital, are full of a sense of insecurity, and are losing heart. present system of distribution is grossly inefficient and nee 
Landlords are so impoverished (largely, as the author is free lessly expensive, so that the gap between producers’ and on 
to admit, through the incidence of death duties and the fall sumers’ prices i; far too wide. This has often been i 
in rental values) that they are no longer able to play their betes sek the ie plenty of prima facie ovis 
** . . . . ’ S a d e 
traditional part of rag the arenes of the land. in support. There are obviously many retail businesses whos 
The evidence of decline and distress is so clear and ample turnover is too small to provide a living for their ownes 
that there should be no temptation to exaggerate, but this upon any reasonable margin of profit. There are stress 
Lord Addison occasionally does. The reader- must get the which are traversed every day by half-dozens of milkmen’ 
ee that all our agricultural land—good, bad and and butchers’ vans. There is an alarming increase in the 
cry TE ee weoniagt ayes — os co iced proportion of our people who are employed in distribution— 
ee es a oe oo on Oe a oe becoming, in very truth, a nation of shopkeepers, 
time in history. The statistics for the Holland Division of The farmer and other primary producers are struggling hard 
the author's — Lincolnshire chow that its Gommners ‘are and with considerable success, to reduce their costs—yet the 
ploughing renagllagens employing considerably more men, consumer seems to reap no benefit. Lord Addison fimly 
and producing a great deal pena’ food than they = their believes that, in a well-ordered society, the producer could 
fathers did in 1921. Such a case is the rare exception, but ee pron adequately paid and the consumer more adequately 
may, none the less, point a moral. In this same connexion fed : 
Lord Addison (page 56) falls into error in quoting, at second Z ; : ; 

(page 56) q e The case for an increase in our home production of food 
= So = is not argued but assumed. Up to a point, indeed, there is 
Py Ce need for argument. We must not sell our birthright for 

a mess of pottage—must not let our land decay in order that 
we may enjoy a temporary cheap abundance. The “dust 
bowl” of America is a sufficient warning against shortsighted- 

THE SCHOOL ness in relation to the land. But we may easily fall inte 

the opposite error of making self-sufficiency an end in itself; 
we shall be foolish if we insist on producing at home what 
| ‘OR di ] A I ORS can, in the long run, be much better or more cheaply pro- 
duced elsewhere. If we are to find the best middle path we 
must weigh, one against the other, the importance of cheap 


IGNAZIO SILONE abundance in time of peace against that of security in time 


of war, and the benefits of foreign trade against the advantage 














Author of Bread and Wine, Fontamara of maintaining a rural population. 
On one or two points of detail the author seems to labour 
‘Anyone who appreciated Mr. Douglas Reed’s under some misconception or to fall a prey to his private 
Insanity Fair should appreciate this.’ prejudices. For instance, he seems to hold that since this 
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country is nearly self-sufficient in the matter of supplies of 
oats, there can be no particular case for stimulating production. 
The fact is that the demand for oats, as such, is small and 
declining. Fewer horses are kept and fewer people «a 
porridge and oatcakes. For the rest, the farmer may either 
grow oats or else feed his cattle and sheep on imported maize. 
He is doing the latter to an increasing extent. If we are to 
look to an expansion of our corn acreage we must look largely 
to the west, the north and the uplands, where the oat crop 
is much more productive than wheat or barley; if we ate 
to replace the poor pastures of these districts with Stapledon’s 
highly productive leys we must give some encouragement 10 
the plough, and plough-farming in such areas must almost 


TELEGRAPH 
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‘The origins, history and method of Fascism 
have been explored by a score of able writers. 
Not one of them, I think, has mastered his 
subject or presented it as brilliantly as Signor 
Silone. He writes with admirable economy 
and wit. He has the first-hand knowledge 
and courage of a revolutionary writer ; he has 
also a scholar’s mastery of political theory, 
classical and modern.’ THE NEW STATESMAN 
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‘A delightful and wise book, the fruit of the inevitably imply oat-growing. 
author’s own stormy political experience.’ Lord Addison makes hay of Mr. Lloyd George’s wholesale A 
TIME AND TIDE scheme of land settlement and yet shows that land settlement {i 
= ; may have a place in the general scheme; but he seems 10 i 
Translated from the Atalian by Gwenda David share Mr. Lloyd George’s views about the iniquity of deet i 
and Eric Mosbacher. forests. He argues that if land will only bring a rent of 2 


tenpence an acre as forest it is being put to a wrong us; 
but surely the fact is that such land is not worth tenpence for 
sheep. It is true, of course, that small areas of deer forest 
might be farmed, that other areas might be afforested, and 


QW DI ONATHAN CAPEC™_Q_ that the higher slopes and mountain tops might be ‘thrown 
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JOHN THADEUS DELANE 


JOHN WALTER Ill 


HEN in 1935 The Times attained its one hundred and 

fiftieth birthday, the event was marked by the publica- 
tion of The Thunderer in the Making, the first of three volumes 
of the History of The Times. The second volume, covering the 
years from 1841 to 1884, will be published next Monday. It 
tells the full story of the efforts of JOHN WALTER III and JOHN 
THADEUS DELANE to preserve the independent character of 
English journalism and to win the right for the politically 
conscious public to have an instructed opinion on affairs at 
home and abroad. 
The economics of newspaper production during the period are also 
described at length, and liberal space is devoted to modern methods of 
news transmission and to the work of foreign correspondents. Many 
documents, illustrating the relations between Sovereigns, Ministers and 
“The Times,” are printed for the first time. An account is also given of the 
attitude of the paper towards the principal works of literature published 
during the period, and references to art and music criticism are included. 
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open as National Parks. But we know of no means by which 
the land that is now under deer could be made to produce 
more than a negligible amount of food. Most if it lies far 
beyond the “margin of cultivation.” 

These, however, are small points. The book deserves to 
be widely read, for it must stimulate thought upon one of the 
major problems that faces the country today. 

J. A. Scorr Warson. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF DIPLOMACY 


Diplomacy. By Harold Nicolson. (Thornton Butterworth, §s.) 


In many fields Mr. Nicolson has shown qualities of eminent 
distinction, and by no means the least of his happy gifts is that 
of carrying into difficult and intricate subjects the trans- 
parent simplicity of style which Lecky has described as, 
perhaps, the highest reach of art. He is, in short, a master of the 
art of composition; and, with the possible exception of the 
volume on Christianity by Dr. Edwyn Bevan, he has surpassed 
even the high standard set by earlier contributors to the Home 
University Library. His style is always simple, pregnant with 
meaning, and eminently persuasive; and in this volume he 
shows firm grasp of his great subject, unity of argument, reflec- 
tive originality, and, above all, the philosophic temper. 

There are, indeed, some assumptions which are not untrue, 
but are not true enough to bear the inferences drawn from 
them by Mr. Nicolson. Thus in describing (page 51) the 
development of diplomatic theory, which superseded the papal 
idea of a world discipline resting upon religious sanctions, he 
says that two main currents can be differentiated : 

* The first was the theory of the military and political caste which 
survived the feudal system. The second was a more bourgeois con- 
ception which arose from the contacts of commerce. The former 
tended towards power-politics and was much concerned with such 
associations as national prestige, status, precedence, and glamour. 
The latter tended towards profit-politics, and was mainly pre- 
occupied with appeasement, conciliation, compromise and credit.” 

With the trend towards territorial consolidation and the 
rise pf great monarchies in the West of Europe the cosmopoli- 
tan conception was clearly wearing away in the fifteenth 
century; it was more and more taken for granted that what 
one nation gained in trade another must lose, and any idea of 
the fraternity of nations found little place in a scheme of 
thought where the verdict of the market became the most 
cogent criterion of social and political expediency. Indeed, 
after the Discoveries and the downfall of the Venetian 
monopoly the leverage of commercial enterprise was more 
freely used than ever for the promotion of political ascendancy; 
and Professor G. N. Clark has convincingly shown in The 
Seventeenth Century how armed aggression between nations 
became the heart of commerce. 

On the other hand, I can hardly imagine a finer or more 
engaging analysis than Mr. Nicolson’s description in Chapter 
VI of types of European Diplomacy, as exemplified by the 
most marked characteristics of ourselves, the French, the 
Germans, and the Italians. It should be pondered by every 
British subject at this critical conjuncture. Moreover, he suc- 
ceeds in focussing an immense variety of interests and activities 
in such a way that the relations between them are clearly 
revealed. 

We are informed by the publishers that the work is de- 
signed as a textbook for the budding diplomatist; and on page 
126 Mr. Nicolson gives a list of the qualities of an ideal 
diplomatist which is so exhaustive as to recall the converse 
statement of Hume that “a catalogue of the vices of Henry 
VIII would include most of the worst qualities incident to 
human nature.” Truth, accuracy, calm, patience, good temper, 
modesty and loyalty are enumerated; intelligence, knowledge, 
discernment, prudence, hospitality, charm, industry, courage 
and even tact are taken for granted. Mr. Nicolson has a wide 
knowledge of men and affairs, and was nurtured in diplomacy 
from the time of his swaddling clothes. I do not yield to 
him in admiration for les chers collégues, but I must frankly 
confess that in my shorter experience of only twenty years 
I never came across this model of diplomatic excellence. And 
est the alumnus should be disheartened I would offer him a 
simpler recipe: that he should cultivate the talent of the fine 
learner, and not be afraid of what R. L. Stevenson, in The 
Wrong Box, calls a little judicious levity. 

Here is the classic instance of what I have in mind. In 1903 
there were many points of friction in Anglo-Russian rela- 
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tions, and as Lord Curzon was then Viceroy of India th 
Embassy at St. Petersburg was not a bed of roses. Matter 
reached a climax when the Russians removed, not for the 
first time, two boundary pillars from the Russo-Afgha, 
frontier. Instructions reached the Embassy, and were dyjy 
carried out, to make earnest representations. Two days later 
a curt mise-en-demeure (I see Mr. Nicolson omits this from 
his glossary of diplomatic language) came from the Russian 
Foreign Office intimating that they absolutely refused to tak 
up the case and would hold no further communication with 
us on the subject. Spring-Rice put the Russian note in pj 
pocket, and went to call on Prince Obolenski, the Assistayy 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, a stolid gentleman who habity. 
ally wore smoked glasses. “I hope,” said Springy. “ you hag 
a satisfactory interview yesterday with M. Witte.” “T don} 
follow you,” said the Minister. “ But surely,” came the retor, 
“it is hardly fair for Your Excellency to issue an ultimatun 
without first telling the Minister of Finance.” Prince Obolensj 
asked for the note, tore it up, and substituted a wholly differen; 
communication. 

Mr. Nicolson places first on his list of books recommended 
for further study the fascinating essay by Jules Cambon, en. 
titled, The Diplomatist, whereof an admirable English transla. 
tion appeared in 1931. In view of the present grave politica 
situation, I could wish that he had quoted in extenso M 
Cambon’s references to the enduring importance of the balance 
of power, and the passage where he writes: 

“Foreign policy is not a matter of sentiment; its object is to 
shape events in conformity with the laws which govern national 
destiny. These laws exist and we cannot alter them . .. National 


interests are determined by nature, geography, and the character 
of a nation.” 


ALWYN PARKER, 


THE BRIGHTON PAVILION 


A History of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. By Henry D, 
Roberts. (Country Life. 21s.) 
THIs is a history of one of the greatest of all follies. It is the 
history of a building which ran away with itself, of a builder 
who progressively cast aside all proportions and _ restraints 
That sad relic of a Pavilion which the municipality of Brighton 
annually repairs was built at an expense which amounted, even 
in the lifetime of its first owner, to over half a million pounds, 

The opening stages of the story reflect a relative sanity. 
George, Prince of Wales, was enamoured of the air and situa 
tion of Brighton. He pitched upon a site which faced neither 
the sea nor the sun, but looked east towards a patch of waste 
land. In this unpromising position he proposed to build a 
modest villa. Since his finances would not bear the outlay, it 
was arranged that the invaluable Weltje—ostensibly his con- 
fectioner, but really his man of affairs—should build the house 
and let it to his royal master at a rent of £1,000 a year. The 
Prince’s choice of an architect was admirable. Henry Holland, 
the skilful designer of Brooks’s and Albany, contrived a 
plan which was perfectly adapted to the needs of, royalty 
beside the seaside. The local idiom was expressed in a pro- 
fusion of bows and balconies: exalted ownership found 
emphasis in a superb domed drawing-room. In this excellent 
building the Prince spent several pleasant summers; and had 
his enterprise stopped at this point his good taste would have 
been praised by succeeding generations. The original Pavilion 
was not even particularly costly: it was bought from Weltje’s 
executors for £17,000. 

It was not until some ten or twelve years later that the 
Prince’s mania for building began to show itself at Brighton. 
He found both the house and its grounds too small. He spent 
altogether some £80,000 on the purchase of adjoining proper 
ties, and £27,000 on the addition of extra rooms to Holland's 
building. His next requirements were stables and a riding- 
school. These, which constitute the present Dome and Com 
Exchange, were built on a vast scale at a cost of over £50,000. 
So huge were they, that they overshadowed the modest 
Pavilion: “their enormous size depressed and rendered mean 
the appearance of the house.” There was no solution but ( 
make the house enormous also. And then occurred the 
Prince’s fatal notion of rebuilding in the Eastern style. 

The spell of oriental lands does strange things to English- 
men. Sir Charles Cockerell, retiring from the East India 
Company, employed his brother, Samuel Pepys, to build him 
an Indian country house at Sezincote in Gloucestershire. The 
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am ¢ 
22m 2 - 
gis The most extraordinary book of the year 
ae 
” ihe 
ce A Journey Round my Skull 
o> £ 
aE" FRIGYES KARINTHY 
>» VU ; 
LEZ A remarkable subject, and the book is as remarkable as its subject—not a touch of morbidity adheres 
gat & to the story—indeed an extraordinary book.’—HOWARD SPRING: Evening Standard. ‘ Pirandello could 
<8 ah not have written it better—a triumph—a very remarkable book. —New Statesman. It would be 
Se & impossible to read anything so moving, so frightening or so exciting—a marvellous book.’ 
, Ew John o° Londons. 8&5. 6d. 
“2594 
ips . 
a ‘ 1 2 
-z2=]) African Women SYLVIA LEITH-ROSS 
qe ad A book of first-rate importance which makes much better reading than nine out of ten travel books 
‘et alas and will rank high in the literature devoted to the place of women in human society. “° Fascinating 
Zen and remarkable.—-yoSEPH SELL: Manchester Evening News. Illustrated. 15 
TRE Z 
3B : 
oo e ” 
~¢gZ c . j hw 
2-2! For Magistrates and Others LEO PAGE 
ze = 7 Mr. Page, Chairman of the Prisoners’ Aid Society, is already well known to a large public through 
afk é x his previous books, Justice of the Peace and Crime and the Community. This volume contains his 
a ee addresses on the work of J.P.s and the relations between them and probation officers. 75. 6d. 
Be GE 
»Z i < 
2s . ] 
ie FORTHCOMING 
An v 
Fst 3 -m™ BOOKS 
2 
A = 2 
a & ; = o e 
%> - 
Aan 
‘7:2| 'T. E. Lawrence to his Biographers 
pone 
ns o & | a. i ; + rm 
Be es ROBERT GRAVES & LIDDELL HARI 
Zui ” Lawrence’s own information about himself, letters, notes, and answers to his biographers’ pertinent 
OF PRS questions, with a critical commentary. Two volumes limited to only 500 signe d copies. Now available 
Zz ce at your bookseller. £5 5s. the set, boxed 
Zan ~ ? 
gU RS ¥ ‘ 
OnZ F ° 
z22%-| Phyllis Bottome MURDER IN THE BUD 
oi Sy til oe 
> Z ‘A crime story with a new psychological twist,’ ts Miss Bottome's own description of her new novel, and 
eZ & it is a perfect description—for here is a thriller with that something extra one would expect from the 
w Zs author of Private Worlds and The Mortal Storm. ‘It is pleasant to find a murder story so complet 
er 2: out of the ordinary.—Glasgou Herald 7 


William MeFee’s Novel DERELICTS 


‘Tt is an experience to read such a book—a rich feast of information about distant lands and engrossing 


people. I read it closely and with great relish. —FRA ANK SWINNERTON: Observer. ‘He ought to have 
the circulation of Francis Brett Young and the critical reputation of an E. M. Forster—a fine novel 
—SIR HUGH WALPOLE. Ss. 6d 


Hope of Heaven 


by the author of Appointment in Samarra JOHN OHARA 


It is a long time since Appointment in Samarra, but O'Hara's new volume has been wo rth waiting for 


It contains the novel Hope of Hezven, a best-seller in America, together with many of 
drops which are a feature of the New Yorker. 


The Trouble with Tigers WILLIAM SAROYAN 


short 


‘This is no literary child of nature, no artless singing bir t an exceptionally conscious and calculating 
poet of his sensations. This new collection of his stories is rich and diverting reading PES. 7 
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Prince no sooner saw this fantastic specimen of “the Archi- 
tecture of Hindustan” than he succumbed to its appeal. 
Cockerell was an eccentric nabob, whose whim it was to 
beguile the Cotswolds with an oriental day-dream; the Prince 
was heir-apparent to the British Empire. But no matter, he 
had decided on an Eastern design; and a horde of swindling 
contractors was ready to see that he got an Eastern design. 

Repton inspired the scheme, and Nash executed it; and 
a villainous piece of work they made between them. Clumsy 
in proportion, garish in detail, ludicrous in plan, the Pavilion 
embodied every architectural fault. It was jerry-built ; much 
of the construction was of wood, and that grew rotten even 
in the Prince’s lifetime. Yet the final scheme cost him £150,000 
to carry out, and as much again for furnishing and decoration. 
There can be no doubt that he was thoroughly cheated. This 
vast expenditure on a work of such vile taste occurred at a time 
when the country was suffering serious post-war privations, at 
a time also when architectural style and judgement were as 
correct and as severe as they have ever been. 

The work was scarcely finished when the King, as he now 
was, lost all interest in it. For the last few years of his life 
he did not come near the place. By all accounts his guests 
had no reason to regret the change. Life at the Pavilion was 
a routine of unspeakable boredom. The lights were dazzling, 
the heat was stifling, the music was deafening—it was all 
on the same note of vulgar exaggeration. Even Mme. de 
Lieven thought it “ disgusting.” 

Queen Victoria sold the Pavilion to the citizens of Brighton, 
whose official historian Mr. Roberts is. His task has been 
carried out with alarming thoroughness. He has traced the 
origin, cost, and position of almost every chair and table. He 
has sifted the royal archives for bills and accounts. As a 
former Director of the Royal Pavilion Estate, he is able to 
continue the story to the present day, even down to the 
precise number of fibre legs fitted during the war, when the 
Pavilion was a hospital. It cannot be said that this treatment 
of the subject is very enlivening, but it is certainly exhaustive 
and reliable. There are ninety-six illustrations, many of 
architectural, others of purely municipal interest. 
CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 

















It pays a bank 
to be used by its customers, 
though many of its services cost 
the customer nothing. 


It is the Westminster Bank’s 
policy to popularize its services 
by issuing simply worded ac- 
counts of various ways in which 


it is glad to be used. 
These bright-covered little leaf- 


lets are conspicuous in any 


branch of the Bank, and may 
be taken freely. 
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They already comprise ‘Thirty- 
nine Advantages of an Account’, 
‘Points before Travelling’, ‘Se- 
curities’, ‘Travellers Cheques’, 
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Exchange’, and others. 
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ENGLISH PORTRAITS 


English Folk. By Wallace Notestein. (Jonathan Cape. jp. 64) 





“ ONLY an Englishman can really know England ”—this js oy 
of a kind of remarks frequently heard, which are only sayy 
from being platitudes by the fact that they are not true, Jj 
twin—“ No Englishman can really know England; it takes , 
foreigner to do that ”—belongs to the same category, J, 
dull truth which lurks behind both falsehoods is that jt ; 
difficult for a foreigner to know England intimately, and dig. 
cult for a native to look at it with detachment, and neces 
to do both if one is to see it as it is. Professor Notestein jg » 
American—he is Professor of English History in Yale Uj, 
versity—but his researches have led him to spend much tin. 
in our country, and to spend it in such places and circyp. 
stances as were likely to give him an intimate view of English 
manners and the English character—particularly the Colleges 
and country houses where records of past life are stored ay 
something of old tradition is waveringly maintained. No op 
could have written his book (which consists of a gallery of 
a dozen sympathetic portraits of English persons belonging 
to the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth ce. 
turies, and iliustrating admirably both English character ay 
English history) unless he knew England well, understood i, 
and found it congenial to his own temperament. 

Professor Notestein has chosen to arrange his portraits ig 
an order the reverse of chronological—or, rather, in a chrono. 
logical order, but one which is the reverse of the usual: the 
most recent lives come first, the earliest last. This is the bes 
order: we begin with what we know, and being led only 
gradually away from it we recognise familiar traits in char- 
acters and circumstances which would seem only strange jf 
we were confronted by them without such introduction, 

We trace the English labouring man through Bettesworth 
(1837-1905), a Surrey gardener whose sayings have been re 
corded in detail by his employer, to Leonard Wheatcroft and 
Roger Lowe, whose seventeenth-century diaries—unknown 
hitherto, at least to this reviewer—throw an interesting light 
on the details of lower-class life in Lancashire and the Mid- 
lands in the seventeenth century; and we recognise the linea- 
ments of the great lady alike in the Victorian Lucy Lyttelton 
and in Brilliana Lady Harley, who lived two hundred years 
earlier. The hunting squire is represented by Nicholas Asshe- 
ton of Yorkshire (1590-1625), Thomas Tyldesley of Lanc- 
shire (1657-1715), and by Coke of Holkham (who was a great 
deal else, besides being a hunting squire), and the country 
clergyman—a type which has perhaps changed less than any 
other—by Parson Woodforde. Parson Woodforde’s is the 
only portrait whose inclusion is perhaps to be regretted, though 
only on the ground that the Diaries from which it is drawn 
must be familiar to a large proportion of readers of such a 
book as this, and a brilliant sketch of him already exists, from 
the pen of Mrs. Woolf. The other sources used by Professor 
Notestein are more recondite, and one of the uses of his book 
will be to induce its readers to go to those sources for 
themselves. 


Few of the characters portrayed by Professor Notestein 
are remarkable: each could be paralleled among his contem- 
poraries in almost any country district. Deliberately they have 
been chosen from among ordinary people, because it is types 
that the author is seeking to represent, and from the country- 
side, because it was there that those types flourished; he is 
bringing to life the immemorial “hierarchy, made up o 
country gentlemen, clergy, yeomen and labourers, that might 
be called the standard equipment of an English village.” In 
his introduction Professor Notestein makes some most interest- 
ing observations on this hierarchy and its significance if 
English history, and compares it, without sentimentality, with 
the system which in the nineteenth century replaced it. Lucy 
Lyttelton (Lady Frederick Cavendish), who was born in 184! 
and died little more than ten years ago, almost forms a bridge 
between the old England and the new. Professor Notesteit 
might have included in his account of this saintly lady (who 
thought it an “outrageous scandal” that Sarah Bernhardt 
should be “asked to respectable people’s houses”) a story 
told in Timothy Healy’s Reminiscences. Lady Frederick's 
husband was one of the victims of the brutal Phoenix Park 
murders: she was forty-one at the time; her marriage was one 
of perfect happiness; the tragedy desolated her life. “ Shortly 
after the execution” (of Joe Brady, one of the assassins) 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 


says: ‘All who wish to understand the 
European situation today should read 


this most interesting and timely account.” 


Danubian Destiny 


GRAHAM HUTTON, formerly Assistant Editor of 
the Economist, surveys the political, economic, military 
and racial problems confronting Britain and France 
as the result of Germany’s expansion in Central 
Europe after the Munich Agreement, and forecasts 
Hitler’s next moves. Sir Frederick Whyte, the well- 
known expert and broadcaster on foreign affairs, 
says this is “the most useful book published since 
7/6 net.) 


Munich.” (2nd Printing. 


Romanian Furrow 


D. J. HALL, the distinguished novelist, wrote this 
travel-book a few years ago. Bruce Lockhart, in a 
new Foreword to this cheap edition, says it is “‘ of 
supreme importance to us” in view of Romania’s 
considers it the best 


(Illus. §/- net.) 


position today. King Carol 


book ever written about his country. 


EP < “aves <E ase cee a 


THE PARTITION OF 
IRELAND 


HOW BRITAIN IS RESPONSIBLE 
By Henry Harrison, O.B.E, M.C. 


The most dangerous Anglo-lrish issue is here compre- 
hensively stated with precision and brevity; in good 
faith and with obvious good will. 





Obtainable at Newsagents and Booksellers Gd. or Post free 
Td. from the Publishers. 


ROBERT HALE LIMITED, 102 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
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THE K-H 
News Letter 
- owned 


© written and 


; - Repl independent 
ry 
Commanver Stepnen Kinc-Hait 


L. one of his weekly notes last year my friend the 
Editor of The Spectator—an excellent paper which I 
read in my club—-asked (a trifle curiously I thought) 
why on earth people wanted news-letters when there 
were so many papers and periodicals on bookstalls 


Search me! But I suggest that my News-Letter 
provides people of intelligence with a service of reliable 
news and common sense opinion they can't get any- 
where else. At least that’s the only reason I can give 
for the fact that though I only started in business in 
June, 1936, the net weekly circulation of my humble 


(Nearly double that 


su 


venture is now 45,000 a week. 
of The Spectator, I believe.) Now you may 
“ Then why this advertisement ?* The answer is that 
the Advertising Manager of The Spectator wrote to 
me and asked me to buy some of his space, so he wants 
to help news-letters, bless him !—at ordinary trade 
rates of course. We don’t accept advertisements in 
the News-Letter because I’m afraid that if I accepted 
£100 a page my independence might (unconsciously 
no doubt) be influenced. “ Caesar's wife,” ete. 


Say : 


By the way, have you ever seen my News-Letter ? 
If you haven't, it will only cost you the price of a 
postcard and the trouble of putting your name and 
address on it, in order to receive a free specimen copy 
by return of post. Alternatively fill in the form below. 
You run no risk because if you don’t like the Letters 
after you've had four of them you can get your money 
back in full. This happens in precisely .03 per cent 
of cases, i.e., 1 in 3,000. 


Our average rate of increase of membership is about 
600 new subscribers a week. It’s all very extraordinary. 


Ce ee es ee ee eee ee ee | 
APPLICATION FORM | 
| To COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL, | 
PANAMA CANAL | K-H News-Letter SERVICE, | 
. 11a, CRESSWELL Piace, Lonpon, S.W.10 
PERU : CHILE | Ponsa tie | 
ORDUNA 16 FEB. | 52 WEEKS COST lt 26 WEEKS 35/-. | 
OROPESA 9 MAR. | Please send 52/26 News-Letters and Supplements t | 
19,000 miles — 71/73 days | ! 
Ship as hotel. | 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., ; 
Goree, Water Street, Liverpool, 3, or Tourist agents. I S | 
| | PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS. i 
a 1! Enclosed £ : d. 
| | J 
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“ Mr. Healy found a shabby woman waiting to speak to him 
tate at night at the door of his house. She followed him into 
the hall. He asked her what she wanted. She said: “I am 
Joe Brady’s widow and I want your help. The hangman stole 
the ivory crucifix that Lady Frederick Cavendish sent to Joe.” 
Professor Notestein does not record this; but he tells us of her 
equally moving words uttered when the news of her husband’s 
assassination reached her: “Don’t let them hate them, don’t 
let them be angry with them, Freddy wouldn’t like it.” 
JoHN SPARROW. 


THE POLITICS OF DESTRUCTION 


Die Revolution des Nihilismus. By Hermann Rauschning. 


(Europa Verlag: Ziirich. Fr. 9.) 

Dr. RAUSCHNING has written a book of almost inestimable 
interest and importance. Nor is this a book addressed solely to 
specialised students of German and international affairs ; for 
Dr. Rauschning makes evident that the essence of the National 
Socialist movement in Germany is nihilistic, that its driving 
force is destructiveness, a destructiveness which knows no 
frontiers, and is therefore as much the concern of every Ameri- 
can or Australian as it is of every Frenchman or of every 
Englishman. 

Die Revolution des Nihilismus is the more remarkable in 
that it comes from a Prussian Conservative brought up in mili- 
tary circles. This cannot be brushed aside as the alien annoy- 
ance of some cosmopolitan writer or exiled Socialist; it is a 
verdict pronounced by a man with the intensely nationalistic 
background of an officer’s son who became a farmer in the 
tetritory around Danzig, and, indignant with the results of 
Versailles, and the policy of the Poles, gladly threw in his lot 
with National Socialism in 1931. He believed he had found in 
the movement a constructive patriotism which could bring a 
German regeneration about. In spite of his fine intellectual 
quality, he was chosen by the Danzig Nazis to be their leader 
for atime. This brought him into active collaboration with the 
Nazi chiefs of the Reich, and gave him direct administrative 
experience of National Socialism in operation, for he became 
the President of the Senate of Danzig, and as such the Free 
City’s political head. He was rapidly shocked by the crude 
brutality of the Nazis’ police methods, by their anti-Semitism, 
and by their veto on his efforts to extend the commerce of 
slump-stricken Danzig with the U.S.S.R. Driven into exile, 
Dr. Rauschning set to work to analyse the alarming phenomena 
he had been compelled to study so closely, and his book thus 
offers an unusually comprehensive and convincing interpreta- 
tion of the National Socialist movement. 

There has been endless discussion as to whether the Nazis 
should be regarded as, in fact, nationalistic socialists or whether 
they rather represent the forces of pre-War Pan-Germanism. 
Many of us are aware of the futility of the ubiquitous question, 
“What will Hitler do next? Is he true to Mein Kampf or 
sincere in his colonial claims? ” Dr. Rauschning makes it clear 
that such ruminations are irrelevant, for step by step he reveals 
to his readers that Hitlerism spells negative and_planless 
destruction, and that it can only continue to exist by continuing 
to destroy in any accessible direction. This nihilism has ended 
the reign of law and banished the Christian ethic in Germany 
itself ; it has spread destruction across Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia; until it is destroyed itself it will spread destruction 
beyond the frontiers of Greater Germany, and, indeed, beyond 
Europe itself. In a section called “The Aims of National 
Socialism,” Dr. Rauschning shows that the Nazi leaders have 
one object alone, viz., to obtain and to keep power in their 
hands; in order to maintain themselves they depend upon 
movement, and the only dynamics of which they are 
capable are those of destruction. As for the talk of nationalism 
and socialism, the race theories, &c., these slogans are used 
to conceal a ruthless opportunism from the masses at home 
and from public opinion abroad. “For conscious nihilists 
(t.e., the Party élite) there are no real ideas. But sham ideas 
can be found to be suggested to the masses.” Indeed, “ every- 
thing which National Socialism does only takes place in 


defence of a holy right and a moral mission,” and an Austrian | 


detention camp or an Austrian plebiscite could be attacked 
as terroristic, though they offered but a pale reflection of the 
methods employed in the Reich. 

Dr. Rauschning’s analysis of Nazi foreign policy is perhaps 
the most brilliant portion of his book. The section entitled 
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“The Class Struggle Between the Nations” emphasises i}. 
dexterity with which Hitler has identified Germany with 4 
the poorer nations of the world in resenting the Prosperity 
of its more civilised communities. In championing the hay. 
nots and their claims to self-determination, the new Germany 
has seized upon a world mission for itself in order to legitimise 
its own determination to dominate the world and wipe out sel. 
determination. “National Socialism,” writes Dr. Rauschning 
“is on its way to achieve this domination,” and one wondey 
whether Mr. Chamberlain could refute this carefully justifig 
assertion. “Only with the alliance between Germany anj 
Italy did the sterile cry for (treaty) revision change into , 
realistic determination to achieve an entirely new order of 
things, a new partition of the world.” 

Dr. Rauschning’s account of his conversations with Hitle 
and Pilsudski in 1933 and 1934 are particularly interesting, of 
Hitler’s plans then for annexing half Europe, of his exhilaration 
after staging Germany’s exit from Geneva. “ His leadership 
was bound to launch Germany upon a sea of endless revoly. 
tionary waves, in order that he should be able to assez 
himself. He deliberately led the nation into danger and 
difficulties in order to force it into a revolutionary course” 
Dr. Rauschning believes that this daemonic fury will of 
necessity destroy itself, but the question remains how 
much more it will sweep to destruction at the same time. 
He regards Hitler’s policy last September, blind as it seemed 
to be to the potential coalition of enemies, as having illustrated 
these contentions; he believes that the Fiihrer invited destruc- 
tion, and was saved only by the “unintelligible indulgence 
of his opponents.” For his part, Dr. Rauschning believes the 
only solution for the world to lie in the determined restoration 
of the rule of law in place of the licence of force. He regards 
domination as, in fact, démodé, and, like the American writer, 
Mr. Clarence Streit, he cries out for international federation 
at the expense of the bloated dimensions of the power of the 
sovereign State of today. 

The chief criticism provoked by Dr. Rauschning’s book is 
relatively unimportant, the objection that he contrasts the 
Germany of Hitler too sharply with that of William II. It is 
certainly to be hoped that this book will be translated into 
English very soon; for the English public it might need to be 
abridged. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


A FAMOUS SAILOR 
By Christopher Lloyd. 


EVERYONE who has received pleasure from Marryat’s novels 
—and who has not?—will welcome this account of their 
author. We had had, hitherto, to rely on David Hannay’s 
slight sketch and on Florence Marryat’s Bowdlerised account 
of her father. None could fail to perceive that the sea novels 
were autobiographical; but it was hard to distinguish the 
Dichtung from the Wahrheit, and those who like to investi- 
gate the hole of the pit whence stories are digged, have often 
wished to learn something of the originals of Frank Mildmay 
or Midshipman Easy. Mr. Lloyd, who has access to the 
inexhaustible stores of naval records, enables us to satisfy 
our curiosity. 

But the chief interest of the book is not in the novelist but 
in the sailor. Marryat lived in the days when the navy was 
scarcely better than in the time of Smollett. It won great 
victories, but it was a sink of abomination. Dr. Johnson's 
description of a sailor’s life as an imprisonment with the 
added chance of being drowned was a _ masterpiece of 
euphemism. Recruited from the sweepings of gaols and 
hospitals, the King’s ship was a forcing-house of vice and 
disease; and order was usually maintained by a system of 
brutal and indiscriminate punishments. Mutinies like those 
of the Hermione and the Bounty were the natural result; 
and Marryat was not the only one to declare that the Spithead 
revolt was thoroughly justifiable. 

To complaints the Admiralty almost invariably turned a 
deaf ear. Marryat’s first service was on the Impérieuse, undet 
Cochrane, one of the very best of captains and one of the 
worst treated. He was a Radical and he was humane; two- 
characteristics certain to make him unpopular with the rulers 
in that reactionary time. He prepared his raids so carefully 
that they succeeded with very small loss of life: he was there- 
fore clearly boasting when he claimed that they had succeeded. 
His suggestions for reforms simply marked him as a nuisance. 





Captain Marryat. (Longmans. 15s.) 
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An Acknowledgment The Clue to History 
— 7s. 6d. net. 
Prof M *s book d ll th 
THE SPECTATOR takes this oppor- which is owed to a piece of iadependent and sigurounly 
. : t Tg 
tunity of thanking those of its readers Sere Times Literary Supplement. 
who, by their introduction, have made 
le H. E. FOSDICK 
it possible for copies of the paper to 
A Guide to Understanding the Bible 
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be sent to their friends. Many of these 
The Development of Ideas Within the Old and New 


| 
aV oO 7 r F a | 
have become regular readers, and | matin 
letters received from them show that | 10s. 6d. net. 
} < ‘ _ “Scholars will be the first to welcome the skilful 
they appreciate the opportunity given manner in which the material has been marshalled, 


ee Ee, Spee while the layman will rightly regard the book as one of 
Niitd 4 wi ‘ ° = : : 
them of familiarisin themselves th the most illuminating contributions to the serious study 


} 
| - 2 ” 
THE SPECTATOR. | of the Bible that he has read for a long time. 


Times Literary Supplement. 


THE WORLD SITUATION 


What Does “A” Do Next ? 
By F. A. Cockin, Canon of St. Paul’s. 


The Sales Manager will be very happy 
to receive the names and addresses of | 
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The House of Commons followed suit. A ship, obviously 
unseaworthy, was ordered, in spite of the remonstrances of its 
commander, to keep its post—with the natural result. Cochrane 
raised the matter in Parliament. When he ended with “The 
ship went to the bottom,” there was loud laughter from the 
Government benches. Finally, there came the well-known 
affair of the Aix Roads, in which a complete victory, rendered 
almost certain by Cochrane, was spoilt by the sluggishness 
of Admiral Gambier. At the court-martial which followed, 
Gambier, it is needless to say, was acquitted. Cochrane was 
not employed again. 

Under this great commander Marryat served his appren- 
ticeship, and, curiously enough, he was present at Aix also. 
It is tolerably certain that he learned much from him; though 
neither by example nor by precept does Cochrane seem to 
have taught him to control his pugnacity and assertiveness, or 
to pay due respect to incompetent officials. From his captains 
of later years he learned nothing at all. Through Gambier’s 
influence, John Taylor, a foul-mouthed savage, was made 
commander of the Espiégle, and it was through his neglect 
that the American Hornet was able to capture the Peacock— 
one of the many disasters, nearly all preventable, of the war 
of 1812. 

His next chief was Lord George Stuart, an aristocrat and 
therefore a captain, knowing as much of the sea as an 
inhabitant of Tibet. “Mr. What’s-your-name,” he drawled 
to the officer of the watch, “have the goodness to—what do 
ye call °em?—the—the thingumbob.” “ Aye, aye, my Lord; 
haul taut the weather main brace.” 

After Collingwood’s death the navy went to pieces. ‘“ We 
beat the French,” said an officer, “ because they are even 
worse than we; but an American would soon show us up for 
what we are.” The war of 1812 came, and did so. 

Amid all this Marryat made himself a small replica of 
Cochrane and suffered similarly. He advocated the abolition 
of the press-gang—and William IV refused him a decoration. 
He pestered the Admiralty and it hated him. His services, 
which had been great, were belittled and scantily rewarded— 
it is true that he proclaimed them somewhat noisily. At 
thirty-eight he had had enough of it, and resigned—large 
numbers of his ship’s company, from devotion to him, resign- 
ing also. The remaining years of his life were taken up with 
farming, quarrelling, spending money recklessly, and writing 
the stories which have made him one of the lesser immortals. 

The illustrations are as good as the text. 

E. E. KEL.ertr. 


MACHIAVELLI AND UTOPIA— 
REVISED VERSION 


The Holy Terror. By H. G. Wells. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. WELLS’s latest novel deals, like so many of its predecessors, 
with the immediate future. It traces the career from his birth 
to his death of the future World Dictator, who, it is to be 
presumed, is at this moment an undergraduate and will shortly 
begin hustling Mosleyite speakers off their stands in Hyde 
Park. It offers four possible directions of interest: a psycho- 
logical study of the motives which lead a man to desire and 
achieve popular deification, a “success-story”” showing the 
steps by which he attains his object, a speculative curiosity as 
to whether any such series of events as Mr. Wells describes 
is, in fact, likely to occur, and, closely allied to it, the curiosity 
as to why and how Mr. Wells, in mature years, has retained 
the exuberant and almost bumptious optimism of his extreme 
youth. The more earnest the reader, the more likely he is to 
be disappointed in all four directions; the casual reader, with 
ruthless skipping, may get considerable enjoyment, for Mr. 
Wells has still most of the instincts of a novelist, and when he 
has a story to tell, cannot tell it badly. But story-telling is 
very much more strenuous work than potitical dissertation, and 
Mr. Wells shows an inclination to take longer and longer 
naps while his characters are left to take care of themselves 
and their disembodied voices drone on in a manner that must 
be easy to write but is almost impossible to read. 

Rud—Mr. Wells’s hero—is an odious character. There have 
been many tales in the past of noble or potentially noble men 
depraved by power. Rud starts as a nasty little boy and grows 
into a nasty little man, of mean appearance and mediocre 


talents; even his oratory, to judge from the all too copious 
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specimens provided, is completely commonplace, 
qualities which lead him to eminence are selfishness and lyg_ 
the magic gift of being able to identify his own interests With 
those of the world and to accept the loyalty of others Withoy 
gratitude, and the flair for choosing the right moment for his 
coups, the right phrase for his slogans. These are Certainly th 
qualities which make millionaires; they might make a dictato, 
Mr. Wells has gotten something there. 

The “success-story” has been badly shirked. It begins 
admirably. Rud’s first flirtings with the various extrem 
parties, his choice of colleagues, his first violent push fy 
popularity are well told. Then at the interesting stage, 
transition from party leader to World Dictator—Mr, We, 
drops into generalisations and tells of his rise not ag » 
intimate but as a remote historian—a historian of a loose ay 
unscholarly kind—the author, in fact, of the Outline of Histon, 
There is the further grave disability that the minor characes 
are quite flat. Lord Horatio, the Leader of the Purple Shirt, 
offered grand opportunities for caricature which are neglects, 
The newspaper magnates are cyphers. There is also evideng 
that Mr. Wells’s association with the cinema has bey 
deleterious. The “shots” of Chiffan’s domestic felicity ax 
pure film technique of the most hackneyed kind—not ey 
Hollywood; Elstree—and the death of Rud might be th 
climax to “ Should a Doctor Tell ? ” 

It is all too apparent that Mr. Wells’s interest lies in th 
diffuse political discussions which form the bulk of the bok 
and that the story is incidental—comparable in fact to th 
sumptuous illustrations in the Outline of History—put ther 
at some expense to make the work saleable. The idea is tk 
familiar one, that Prosperity and Peace are Just Round th 
Corner. Mr. Wells has believed this consistently for the beg 
part of a lifetime ; now when his liberal contemporaries are ip 
panic, he refuses to budge. The glorious, egalitarian, sanitary, 
uninhibited world of applied popular science is still there; al 
that has been changed is the methed of getting to it. Mr, 
Wells sees that the fashion is now for gang rule and hen 
worship. Very well, here is the gang, here is a figurehead gs 
contemptible as you can want—and yet in spite of—no, because 
of him the new world comes bouncing in like a football. It is 
Mr. Wells’s way of filling the gap that he himself made in his 
conception of human destiny. The widely-accepted hypothesis 
of the Fall of Man and the Atonement—leaving aside the 
supernatural credentials on which they are held—did and still 
do explain the peculiar position of man in the univers, 
Remove them and, if you have a sanguine temperament, you 
must believe that only the most flimsy and artificial obstru- 
tions keep man from boundless physical well-being. 

Mr. Wells still sees these obstructions as those which 
afflicted him with claustrophobia in his youth—religion, 
nationality, monogamy, the Classics, gentility, — generd 
lack of general information. And here, too, in a way, 
he has gotten something. He refuses to be misled 
by the preposterous distinctions of Left and Right, tha 
make nonsense of contemporary politics. His hero Rud is able 
quite effortlessly to absorb both factions. There is, Mr. Wels 
sees, a single proletarian movement aimed at the destruction 
of traditional culture; the fact that it is at the moment split 
only shows the puerile cussedness of people who have not 
learned chemistry; remove the sentimental obsessions—the 
schoolgirl “crush” on the leader, the chivalrous concern for 
the under-dog—and there is basic agreement. Mr. Wells has 
never been interested in foreigners; at least he has never 
believed they are foreign in anything but language; the vast 
heterogeneity of mankind and the rival systems of logic by 
which they reason, have never perplexed him. Nor does he 
realise the vitality of the obstructionists. In fact he denies that 
there is any serious conflict at all. But at least he has donea 










service in clearing the issues as much as he has, and, if he can 
persuade the lower-middle-brow public for whom he writes 
that they are getting fussed about the wrong difficulty, this wil 
be a highly salutary book ; it is all the more regrettable that its 
intrinsic quality should be so meagre. EVELYN WAUGH. 





DireEcT subscribers who are changing their addresses me 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY 0M 
MONDAY OF EACH WEEK. The name, the previous address 10 
which the paper has been sent and receipt reference number 
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Wrestling with a sulky fire at 7 a.m.; constant headaches from an 
over-heated kitchen; backaches from carrying scuttles of coal; 
incessant cleaning and polishing, are just a few of the tedious 
things which our customers tell us the ESSE has banished 
from their kitchens. Many people still regard these drudgeries 
as inevitable. They are not. The ESSE Heat Storage 
Cooker has brought comfort and contentment to thousands 
of kitchens. Every day we receive proof of this. You too can 
have a clean pleasant kitchen by installing an ESSE Cooker 
—the easy cooker. Easy to use, easy to keep clean, easy 


even for the less experienced cook to achieve good results. 


LET THE ESSE BUY ITSELF 


ESSE HEAT STORAGE COOKERS are continuous- 
burning, using solid smokeless fuel, preferably anthracite. 
The PREMIER ESSE and the ESSE MINOR (illustrated) 
are for larger residences. The ESSE FAIRY (illustrated) 
is suitable for smaller homes. The ESSE MAJOR is 
specially designed for large scale catering. ESSE Cookers 
are so economical to run compared with other methods of 
cooking, that the saving can more than pay for the ESSE. 
It becomes an investment without capital outlay. As 
example—the ESSE FAIRY. Cash price, £32 delivered, 
can be secured from 17 - per month by Banker’s Order or 





otherwise. Payment by Banker’s Order. 
ESSE MINOR for medium households 
(up to 10 persons) from 26 6 per month 
PREMIER ESSE for large residences 
(up to 20 persons) Bip 31/6 x a 
ESSE MAJOR for greater needs 466 ,, a 
Note : ESSE Cookers can be supplied combined with Waier Heater. 











We shall be pleased to arrange for a demonstration and to quote com- 
parative running costs with your present method of cooking upon receipt of 
your full particulars. Please state number catered for. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS - BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
DEMONSTRATION KITCHENS & LONDON SHOWROOMS 
63 CONDUIT STREET, W.1 & 11 LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 
LIVERPOOL : 20 Canning Place 
EDINBURGH: 17 Greenside Place GLASGOW : It Dixon Street, C.1 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Under the Long Barrow. By Christopher Haddon. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 

Aunt Betty. By Morchard Bishop. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Despair and Delight. By Ralph Arnold. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Survival of the Slickest. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


I HAVE a suspicion that Under the Long Barrow may have 
reached me by chance, owing to the blurb, which describes 
it as a serious novel within the framework of a thriller. This 
description is true, but the seriousness, being based trustfully 
on the doctrines of Freud, has not increased the tale’s proba- 
bility. Still, Under the Long Barrow interested me, for it is 
some time since I read a book of this kind—containing four 
murders, three murderers, a detective, and a group of suspects 
all, morally, more or less below par. Normal, decent humanity 
is represented by the detective himself and a couple of butlers, 
while the whole is set forth by Sir Christopher Haddon, the 
hero, which incidentally means that the novel is pseudonymous. 
It is in the form of a memoir, and this would be all very well 
had not the plot demanded that at a certain point the memoir 
should become a confession, and of course it is nothing of the 
sort. Last confessions are not written with the technique of 
a crime story whose ingenious aim is to keep us as long as 
possible guessing at the identity of the criminal. Yet a novel 
may be serious without being realistic, so let us glance for a 
moment at the psychology. 

When Haddon, still unsuspected, is confronted with the 
body of his victim—the young girl he had passionately loved 
and whom he once believed to be his daughter—what is his 
first reaction, the first thought to arise in his mind? I dare 
say you will expect it to be one prompted by fear, or remorse, 
or even pity. But no; incredible as it may seem, it is a 
literary quotation: “O ill-starred wench, pale as thy smock! ” 
Even granting that he has committed the murder in a kind 
of trance, so false a note is fatal; and when it is added that 
the crime itself has been partly suggested by a reading aloud 
of Othello on the previous night, it will become clear that 
we are not in the world of actuality, but in some “ misty mid 
region” of Freudian fairy-tale, So it is hardly surprising to 
find that the methods of Inspector Rawlins are based much 
more on a study of morbid psychology than on those of 
Sherlock Holmes or Dr. Thorndyke. He has been sent by 
Scotland Yard to inquire into certain murders that have taken 
place, apparently the work of a homicidal maniac, the “ Dorset 
Killer,” since the crimes are motiveless and the victims marked 
with a curious incision on their foreheads. Sir Christopher 
puts him up at the Manor, and while he is there two more 
murders are committed, though only one body bears the 
Killer’s sign. It may look as if I had given the story away, 
but really I haven’t. On the other hand, perhaps I have 
judged it by the wrong standards. For a thriller, I suppose, 
has its own laws, yet in this case I cannot help thinking that 
the influence of the German professor has not been helpful. 

There is plenty of humour, plenty of irony, in Mr. Morchard 
Bishop’s Aunt Betty, and plenty of truth. Not all the 
characters in the tale are pleasant, but the unpleasant are the 
most amusing, because Mr. Bishop views them tolerantly, and 
not with the macabre eye of the psycho-analyst. The story, 
too, suits his-style, which has- easiness, lightness, and charm. 
It is the story of a family—always a dull subject for a humour- 
less writer, and a delightful one when treated as Mr. Bishop 
treats it. Three generations are presented, but not after the 
tedious chronological method usually adopted; here they are 
on the stage together, with the exception of Aunt Betty, who, 
in the flesh, is never really on the stage at all, since she dies 
at the beginning. Nevertheless the title is justified, for Aunt 
Betty’s ghost haunts the book. While she lived she was the 
link uniting ‘the various members of the family, their affection 
for her holding them precariously together in a state of armed 
neutrality, mutually suspicious, yet not actively hostile. Im- 
mediately after her death this peace is broken, and they 
separate into their several camps. 

For those who take a pleasure in such things, I may say 
that the novel has form. Personally, I take a great pleasure 
in them; I like to watch the skill with which the conscious 
artist—by selection, foreshortening, and manipulation—shapes 


By Cresswell Curtis. 





his material into a preconceived pattern. Mr. Bishop js , 
conscious artist. To borrow a comparison from Music, }j 
first theme is briefly stated in the opening chapter by old Mn 
Bryant, Aunt Lydia, who is ninety-four, and can no | 
leave her rooms, where she sits surrounded by her Collections 
of photographs and newspaper-cuttings. Apart from q ven 
natural, if slightly frivolous, desire to live to be a hundre 
these collections represent her sole surviving interest jn jp 
which is centred on two families, her own and the Royal 7 

With the entries of nephews and nieces, grand-nephews ayj 
grand-nieces, variations on this theme are developed; whi, 
the second and more dramatic theme is introduced with th 
funeral of Aunt Betty. Now barriers are broken down, ang 1 
some extent even decencies. In spite of internal dissension, 
two main opposing armies are established, the Davidson group 
and the Bowman group—both matriarchal, since the husbang 
are dead—with Laura Davidson at the head of one, and by 
sister, Beatrice Bowman, at the head of the other. Only, ty 
Bowmans, owing to a supposed likeness between Beatrice apj 
the Widow Twankey in Aladdin, are rarely given their legit. 
mate name; the book has a definite and, as we get to know th 
characters, perfectly understandable Davidson bias. A gl 
by Arthur Davidson, recalling memories of childhood and th 
shade of Aunt Betty, contrasts the leisurely spirit of the of 
days with the restless discontent of the present. Then th 
first theme is repeated in a minor key,-as old Mrs. Bryan 
gradually drops asleep,: her desire to reach her hundfedth 
birthday forgotten, and never to be fulfilled. 

It is a distinguished novel, and an entertaining one. Perhaps 
I can better suggest its manner by a quotation: 


** Uncle Lionel feebly waved an ineffective hand. He wanted the 
drink, but he didn’t want to seem to want the drink. Mrs. Davidson 
comprehended the subtlety of his gesture, and poured him outa 
stiff one. 

“The Widow Twankey shot a dagger-glance at her sister, and 
said: ‘Surely unnecessary, my dear! With the body of our dei 
one still'in the house.’ ” 


Mr. Arnold’s Despair and Delight is a less realistic and 
much slighter tale; but it, too, is gay and witty, though with 
a hint of fantastic tragedy hovering in the background—a kind 
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of haunting really, for it is the influence, at once beautiful and 
malign, of a house. Coming at first in the form of mer 
rumour, as the story progresses this sinister element takes mor 
definite and ominous shape, lending a strange fascination to: 
brilliant comedy. Until the very end I did not know what the 
climax would be, though doubtless the title of the book should 
have told me. But one forgets these things, and the theme wa 
capable of, and at last seemed definitely to point to, the most 
sombre development. The novel is graceful and attractive, 
the characters are of the landowning class, and the scene is 
rural. Above all, Mr. Arnold has an excellent story to tel 
and knows how to tell it. His solution did not entirely satisfy 
me, but the tale itself opens a door to the imagination, and the 
supernatural element is kept in key with the delicate charm 
of the surroundings. 

Charm and humour are not prominent in Survival of the 
Slickest, which belongs to the proletarian school of fiction. The 
strong point of the book is that it is written out of a first-hand 
knowledge of the life described; its weakness that one some- 
how seems to have read it, or something very like it, befor. 
Preston and Fleming, the two heroes, are employed in the 
great IMPS motor factory, but Preston is “ slick,” unscrupv- 
lous, a toady who makes his way by flattering his superiors; 
Fleming is more or less a Red, has vague ideals, and realises 
that he is only a very minor cog in a huge commercial machine. 
Both are uneducated, and the picture is the more depressing 
because drink and the pursuit of women seem to offer the 
only escape from the monotonous daily grind. The drama 
contains an implied social criticism, and this criticism is n0 
quite impartial. For the whole aspect would have beet 
altered had Fleming not married Miriam, and Evelyn not 
married Preston, Yet these mistakes can hardly be attributed 
to the industrial system, though in effect they colour the indict- 
ment. The book is not free from slips in grammar, and faults 
of taste, but it is at least intelligent and sincere. 
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ORA STA 
CRUISES 


The World’s most delightful cruising liner. Only one sitting at meals. 


MIDSUMMER AT EASTER 
MARCH i8 


Cruise to West Africa, 
Gold Coast, etc. 
26 DAYS from 47 GNS. 
AND ON 


APRIL 14 


DELIGHTFUL SPRING SUNSHINE 
CRUISE to Malta, Greece, Da!- 
| matian Coast, Italy and Riviera. 


21 DAYS from 40 GNS. 


Ask for illustrated booklet 


BLUE STAR 


LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT ST.,S.W.1. Whitehall 2266. 
Liverooo! Birmingham, Manchester and Agents 


ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 























President: Tur Most Hon. Toe Marauess or Exeter, X.G., C.M.G., A.D.C 
Medical Superintendent: TromMAs TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.P.M 





This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HOUSE 

This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 
baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also 
contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated. 

MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen 
have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
as carpentry, etc. 

or terms and further narticu'ars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 


by appointment. 
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Helping lame girls 
over stiles 






When you realize that 
many skilled, able- 
bodied men and women 
become weary trying to 
find employment, you 
can appreciate the utter 
helplessness and despair 
of crippled girls who 
have no friends, no 
money, no influence 
and no qualifications 
whatsoever for employ- 
ment of any kind. 





John Groom’s Crippleage takes such cripples, trains them, 
houses them, maintains them, and finds healthy and congenial 
employment for them—making artificial flowers. 


There is an ever-growing ‘‘ WAITING 
LIST ”’ and Funds are Low. 


Will you, as a thank-offering for your health, help lame girls 
over stiles by sending a contribution. Latest Report on application. 


PLEAGE 


AND FLOWER-GIRLS' MISS ON 
ee 




















('e<.). 


37, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1. 


N.B.—Sample Rose made by our Cripples sent for 3d. in stamps. 
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Write for Booklet 
THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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The Bressey Plan Rejected 

Although the fuil results of the Bressey scheme tor 
solving the problem of Greater London traffic were not to 
be achieved until the next generation, it came as a great 
disappointment to everybody who realises the gravity of the 
situation to learn that the L.C.C. have decided against adop- 
tion of the most urgent schemes in the report. The grounds, 
too great cost, must naturally be given due weight at a time 
when every available penny of public money must be spent 
on armaments. For the next few years bombers will be of far 
greater importance than dual carriage-ways. None the less 
the recommendations were so practical as well as far-seeing 
that it is a thousand pities that they could not have been used 
as a basis at least for the re-planning which must be under- 
taken sooner or later. It may be, of course, that the rejection 
is not final and that the scheme may be reconsidered when 
prosperity returns, but time is of the essence of all road-build- 
ing (as many of our now useless “ new ” by-passes proclaim), 
and a delay of a few years may well put the whole plan out 
of date. 

* * * * 

Mobile Police Reports 

What new thing do we learn from the conflicting reports 
on the success of the Courtesy Cops in Lancashire and 
London? Sir Philip Game, Commissioner of Police, says he is 
disappointed with the results which show only an insignificant 
decrease in the accident-rate for 1938 (9.4, 1.7 and 0.7 per 
cent. in deaths, serious and slight injuries respectively), while 
Lancashire reported a 46 per cent. general decrease between 
April and September and a rather smaller figure for the rest 
of the year. The area controlled by the Metropolitan mobile 
police was confined to a few de-restricted main roads, it is 
true, but that should not affect the averages. Are London 
drivers worse than any others, London police less persuasive; 
are there more Lancashire police on the work; or is Lanca- 
shire particularly lucky, London particularly unlucky? The 
last sounds too easy. 

* * * * 


A Modern “ Family” Car 

There seems to be no way of avoiding the use of that 
peculiar word family in describing a comfortable car of 
moderate power, price and performance. I still cannot see 
what qualities it implies which are not largely inherent in 
dearer and faster machines used by families as well as 
in those of the baby class which are probably to be 
found in more families than any others, but as the makers 
themselves choose it there must, I suppose, be a reason for 
it. The new 12 Wolseley is, I believe, an example of the 
family car and I have added the word modern to it for the 
excellent reason that its body size is an outstanding feature 
of the design. 


* * * x 


The 12 Wolseley 

It is a very likeable sort of car. Its 1,500 c.c. four-cylinder 
engine has overhead valves, a downdraft carburettor, and 
the steel-skirted pistons which are, I understand, a Wolseley 
speciality. Slow cylinder-wear is claimed for them. The 
engine runs smoothly, and although the maximum speed, 
about 62 on top, is not remarkable for its rating, it runs up 
to its limit willingly enough and displays a degree of flexi- 
bility you would not expect in a car of this weight; which is 
26+ cwt., I am sorry to say, empty. 

* * * * 


A British Speciality 

The four-speed gear-box is synchromeshed on second, third 
and top, and provided a pause is made between the gears 
changing can be done quietly and without double-declutch- 
ing, but it is not a quick change unless you do double- 
declutch. 


I liked the steering for its lightness and firmness 


MOTORING 
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and for its telescopic means of column-adjustment, The 
car corners really well and sticks to the road in q Ope 
manner. The suspension is Wolseley-“ phased” anq | 
thought it good, steady and comfortable behind as well gs, 
front. . The foot-brake is hydraulic. In the £256 mod 
which I tried, the upholstery is leather, and there jg pee 
manent hydraulic jacking. It is easy to get into and out ¢ 
but the two features that pleased me most were the excelley, 
vision the driver gets through the deep wide screen (I shoyj 
like it more sharply raked) and the luggage compartmey, 
which is planned on almost American lines. This is th 
sort of car we make better than any other country. 
* * * * 


Another Winter Oil 


I have begun to test a new engine oil called Ovoline, ma 
by Brett’s Oil and Grease Company, Limited, of Durham, 
for which winter “ fluidity ” is claimed as well as the usul 
advantages of modern lubricants. So far as the first quali 
is concerned I have found it does what is claimed for it wit 
conspicuous success. It went into my engine during th 
cold weather and the first time I started up after a night ¢ 
severe frost in an unheated garage the starter turned th 
engine over without the slightest sign of drag, almost 4 
freely as if the oil had been hot. So far I have only driven, 
few hundred miles with it, but I am bound to admit that th 
engine, which is far from clean and still further from anything 
like concert pitch, seems to run slightly more enthusiastically 
than it did on the oil it had before—but that must be taken 
with caution; imagination is apt to play a part in these affairs, 
imagination and road conditions and weather and, above all, 
the driver’s mood of the moment. The price seems moderate, 
4s. 9d. a gallon in 5-gallon drums and 6s. a gallon tin. 





* * * * 


La Versanne 


It is generally a matter of luck whether you come bas 
from your drive to the Rhone and, presumably, the Riviera 








with memories of what you see from the road near L 
Versanne. If you are above the clouds and they are then- 
selves low, you will have the impression, from that uniqu 
bend in the road, of a desert of cotton-wool. If they 
are high you will see no more than you would from: 
London-Paris aeroplane in winter, a vague blur in a hax, 
If they are half-way and rising after a storm your memorits 
will be of the kind called imperishable. It is about 12 milks 
south of St. Etienne on the National road, 82 from Roane 
to the Rhéne at Tournon, part of the best of the roads to the 
Mediterranean, and you should arrange to get there befor 
mid-day, indeed as early as possible. 


* * * * 


Another World 


If the sun is shining and those clouds are in the right place 
you are transported to another world. The mountain side 
at your feet disappears as into a bottomless gulf, and you 
look from a solitary peak, as it seems, across a dazzling sea 0 
white, out of which other lesser peaks stand up dark-blue 
like islands, the further shore of that sea being the vety 





Alps themselves sixty miles off across the Rhéne valley. Aa 
immense silence bears down on you, such a silence as you 
imagine envelops the spheres. Time and distance lose thei 
meaning, for there is nothing belonging ‘to mankind to givt 
you your bearings in this new planet. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motonin 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale 0 
exchange of used cars.]} 
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assur ANCE PO 
when buying a car 


On the goodwill of each separate owner, Morris have built 













the greatest sales the British car industry has ever known. 
This goodwill, spread sincerely by word of mouth, by 
obvious enthusiasm in the car, has become—in its cumu- 
lative effect—the soundest guide and assurance policy for 
today’s car buyer. New or used, it proves that you get 

finer value, performance, economy and features in a 


Morris. 








Fee iran amie 
| 0) RR | S success / 


iF YOU DON’T BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
MORRIS MOTORS ''!MITED COWLEY OXFORD Sole Exporters: Morris Industries Exports Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, England M.350 


DECLARATION | | 
OF BONUS |# 


The Triennial bonus for 1936/38 is declared at 


| ee a 


according to class and calculated upon the Sum 
Assured and existing bonuses. 






O.H.V. TWENTY-FIVE 6-cyl. , 
SaLoon, Sliding Head £320 CouPE £345 
Jackall Hydraulic Jacks included. Tax £18.15. Prices ex works 











These record high rates of bonus have now been 
maintained for a continuous period of twelve years, 
showing the careful and successful management | 
of this old-established Mutual Life Office. | 


Since its establishment in 1840 the United Kingdom 
Life Office has steadily progressed in public 
favour. Its funds now exceed £26,000,000. | 


Every form of Life Assurance transacted on | A n U m ber i 0 re m e m ber 


attractive terms. Send for “Concise Catalogue 
of Life Assurance Possibilities,” containing all | 


needful information. | 
| selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 


UNITED KINGDOM PLAYER'S 
jesonm insensitive | y NUMBER 


(Branches in large towns.) PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 





Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 
and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 





3.P.$2 
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FINANCE 


Tuts is railway week in the City, and so far the news has 
been good. Good, that is, in relation to our very chastened 
expectations. Nobody expevted, in the light of the published 
gross receipts for the full year and the sharp rise in expendi- 
ture disclosed for the first six months of 1938, that the 
Southern would be able to pay more than 3} per cent. on 
its preferred stock. But we have all been proved wrong, for 
not only are preferred stockholders to get their full 5 per 
cent., as a year ago, but the preliminary figures show that 
this has involved only a very modest draft on reserves. The 
statement shows that the Southern’s gross receipts, at 
£25,468,465, were £112,371 less than in 1937, and that net 
revenue fell by £610,220 to £5,941,904. As the carry 
forward has been reduced by roughly £132,000 it is readily 
calculable that earnings on the preferred stock actually 
reached 43 per cent. 

How much one must attribute to improved receipts from 
ancillary services (steamboats, hotels, docks, &c.), and how 
much to more favourable experiences in the matter of ex- 
penditure in the second half of last year one cannot yet be 
sure, but I think it is a safe guess that the expenditure ex- 
planation is the important one. From the middle of August 
onwards, the figures would afford a straight comparison in 
labour costs, and everybody must feel that the first half year’s 
expenses were rather heavily loaded from an accountancy 
standpoint. Following the announcement Southern Pre- 
ferred has risen several points to 64, at which it yields over 
84 per cent. on the § per cent. rate. The Southern has com- 
paratively little to hope for from the “ square deal” campaign, 
but has the prospect of additional revenue from the proposed 
increase in charges in the London area. As it is also less 
closely dependent on goods traftics than the other three sys- 
tems, the risks seem adequately discounted in the 8} per 
cent. yield. The stock is worth holding. 

* * * * 
L.M.S. EXPENDITURE 

Where the Southern has led Euston has not lagged far be- 
hind. L.M.S. 4 per cent. First Preference and the § per cent. 
Redeemable Preference stocks are, after all, to have their full 
dividends and, what is more, these payments are covered by 
earnings. Like the Southern, the L.M.S. has sprung a sur- 
prise in its expenditure figure for the second half of the 
year; in fact, the company’s experience has been quite re- 
markable. Whereas in the first half of 1938 expenditure 
was up by £537,000, the figure for the whole year was 
actually £340,000 lower, which means that there was a 
decrease of £877,000 between July and December. n this 
subject the company’s statement tells us that working ex- 
penses “ reflect on the one hand a further increase in rates 
of wages and prices of materials of approximately £1,400,000 
and on the other a saving of approximately £1,740,000, due 
to the smaller volume of business and the further fructifi- 
cation of economies in working.” 

As a result of this magnificent achievement on the expen- 
diture side, net revenue, at £11,345,000, has fallen by just 
over £3,000,000, or by roughly £500,000 less than most 
estimates. The 1923 preference and the ordinary stock are 
to go without dividends, but that misfortune has long been 
accepted as unavoidable. What of the outlook? Unfor- 
tunately, gross traffics to date this year have shown a further 
heavy fall which cannot be more than partially offset by 
reduced expenditure. As a preference holder, however, I 
should be prepared to see things through in the hope of a 
recovery later on from today’s low prices. At 484 L.M.S. 
First Preference yields, like Southern Preferred, over 8} per 
cent. It should not be sold. 

* « x * 
THE GOLD WRITE-UP 

I do not know whose hand one should detect in the new 
Currency and Bank Notes Bill, but clearly there is no lack 
of ingenuity in Whitehall and Threadneedle Street. The 
decision to write up the Bank of England’s gold holding 
to the current market price is not in itself surprising—it 
merely recognises the recent rise in the sterling price of 
gold—but the provisions for making weekly adjustments 


AND INVESTMENT 


between the Issue Department of the Bank and the Exchap » 
Equalisation Account introduces something novel in oy 
currency arrangements. Here is the last nail in the coffin 
of the old “ automatic” gold standard, which should now ps 
given quiet burial. So far as can be seen, the new Bil 
will be admirably adapted to present-day requirements, ang 
provides the authorities with a really flexible instrument, I 
do not suggest that one need look for any important chanpe 
in monetary policy, which has been sufficiently elastic fo; 
a long time past, but there is no denying the improvement 
in the technical machinery. 


The reference to the “profit” of some £86,000,099 
resulting from the writing up of the gold reserve was bound, 
I suppose, to conjure up visions in the gilt-edged market, 
Here, it seemed, at least to the optimists, was a really usefyl 
sum which the Chancellor could appropriate for budge 
relief. Such hopes have, very properly, been dispelled, 
“ Even in these critical times ” the Chancellor has put aside 
temptation and left no room for doubt that the “ profit,” 
which is obviously only the result of book-keeping, and, in 
any event, is still an unrealised appreciation of a capital asset, 
is to be held in reserve by the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. That does not necessarily mean that the profit 
might not, at some future date, be applied to a capital, as 
distinct from a revenue purpose, such as a reduction in the 
amount of Defence borrowing, but even that would require 
special legislative sanction. 

* * 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC PROFITS 


It is good to see the English Electric Company, an old 
favourite of these notes, fully justifying my hopeful fore- 
casts. The dividend, it is true, is being left at the Io per 
cent. rate with which ordinary payments were resumed a 
year ago, but earnings have again risen quite sharply. Las 
year net profit, which is struck after providing £50,000 as a 
reserve for National Defence Contribution and income tax, 
rose from £436,185 to £501,709, which thus establishes a 
new record. If we assume that the board has increased the 
depreciation allowance by £10,000 to £63,500, which would 
not, in my view, be too high a figure, the preference dividend 
would be covered over six times, and there would bea 
balance equivalent to over 30 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital. 

Clearly, then, the board’s decision to limit the ordinary 
dividend to 10 per cent. is very conservative, and has doubt- 
less been influenced partly by the desire to build up reserves 
and partly, too, by a natural wish to retain a goodly slice of 
earnings in the business when the vo!ume of work is expand- 
ing. A glance at the 1937 balance-sheet is sufficient to show 
that even at that time growing business was imposing a strain 
on: liquid resources, the company’s loan from its bankers 
having risen from £169,218 to £638,182. There will be no 
surprise, therefore, that the board is now proposing to fortify 
cash resources by an issue of ordinary shares. Existing 
holders are offered the right to subscribe for one new {I 
ordinary at par for every £3 of stock now held, which is an 
attractive basis in relation to the current market price of 338. 
Holders should retain their stock and exercise their rights. 
On an ex-dividend and rights basis the £1 units yield nearly 

> per cent., which seems to be a good enough return on an 
equity with promising prospects. 


* * 


* * * * 
THOMAS TILLING’S PROGRESS 


Once again Thomas Tilling, Ltd., the road transport com- 
bine, justifies its right to be included among the select band 
of companies which break records with extraordinary regu- 
larity in good times and bad.. The full accounts amply 
sustain the promise held out by the preliminary figures. Net 
profits have risen from £456,399 to £512,195, another 
record total, and the board is able not merely to maintaif 
the ordinary dividend at 10 per cent. on the substantially 
enlarged capital, but to add £100,000 to general reserve. 
The disclosed reserve thus stands at £1,101,861, equivalent 

(Continued on page 242) 
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CUMULATIVE 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


This Trust adds to the usual benefits of a Unit Trust the 
safety secured by reserve fund accumulation. Ii pays five- 
sixths of the income every half year to the unit holders and 
reinvests one-sixth for their benefit. By this method it gives 
unit holders advantages of compound interest, as the 
growing reserve fund increases the capital value and 
revenue of the Trust. 


£100 invested in 1912 in the thirty-seven largest dividend- 
paying companies in the different fields of British Industry, 
and managed on the lines of this Trust, would at the end 
of 1937 have been worth upwards of £258. Without 
reserve fund accumulation it would have been worth £176. 


The fund is invested in the ordinary shares of the best 
British industrial companies. 


On the basis of current prices and distributions the 
anticipated yield exceeds £5 13 8 per cent. This 
would mean an initial distribution to unit holders at 
the rate of £4 14 9 per cent. gross per annum, and 
the allocation of the equivalent of 18/11 per cent. to 
reserve. 
Trustees: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Units may be bought and sold through any Stockbroker 
or Bank. Current price ( Feb. 7) 17/-. A descriptive 
booklet may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank, 
The Trustees, or from the Managers : 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 


Chairman : Hartley Withers 
165 MOOR ‘ATE, LONDON, E.C.2. (NATional 4931) 
































“GIVE HIM HIS CHANCE 


Like all the children in the National Children’s 

ome this boy was in need. Given the right 
be . environment and training he will make good. 
i» 4 Your gift will help us to give him his chance. 


be Please send it today. 
NATION 
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Chiet Offices : HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 (Founded by Dr Stephensdn 1869) ANDO ORPHANAGE fm 





F.J.H. assured his life with 
the “Old Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits 
at death. When he died in 
1938 the Society paid 
£3,715 12s., or over 34 times 
the sum assured and over 3 
times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund... sia ae aa pe px £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ae aan aa “on was £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, alse 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 
(Incorporated in Japan). Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yiu 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - “ » 137,150,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
4s BISHOPSGATE, E.€.2. H. KANO, London Manager 

















Sow 


GARDEN & LAWN ZB. 
CATALOGUE FREE reste | 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 SEEDS! 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 240) 


to about 27 per cent. of the issued ordinary capital, and 
there is also a considerable hidden reserve in the low book- 
value of investments. These are shown to have risen from 
£4,708,927 to £6,045,741, owing mainly to the inclusion 
of £1,164,362 bonus shares in associated companies, capital- 
ised at par. Among the investments the two principal 
holdings are 1,933,142 ordinary £1 shares in Tilling and 
Bristol Automobile Traction, 1,176,720 ordinary £1 shares 
in National Omnibus and Transport, and some £1,500,000 
London Transport Board “C” stock. These three hold- 
ings alone are worth much more than the total book figure 
of the investments. 


So far as the Transport “C” holding is concerned, I do 
not look for any important increase in revenue from this 
source this year, and, as I expected, the interim on Trans- 
port “C” has been maintained at 13 per cent. That does 
not imply, however, that Thomas Tilling’s income is not 
going to rise. Given anything like reasonable trading con- 
ditions, this progressive board will almost certainly achieve 
another high record in 1939. Meantime, the £1 ordinaries, 
at 45s., are well worth holding as a solid industrial invest- 
ment, although the yield is only 43 per cent. 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

It is symptomatic of the present state of many sections of 
the stock markets that a share should be quoted lower after 
steps have been taken which should improve its status. This 
is what has happened to the preference shares of Amal- 
gamated Anthracite Collieries which, when the capital re- 
organisation scheme was announced at the end of November, 
rose to gs. 3d., and are back to 8s. 73d. now that the scheme 
has been withdrawn. As I recently explained, the board’s 
proposals have been dropped in deference to the views ex- 
pressed by certain Scottish investment trusts. These highly 
respectable institutions have taken a very strict view of the 
preference holders’ rights and, I understand, are now ham- 
mering out a revised scheme in consultation with the board 
and representatives of the ordinary shareholders. 


To be acceptable a new scheme will have to be more 
favourable to preference holders than the last one, which 
suggests that at 8s. 73d. the preference shares should turn 
out very well as a lock-up speculation. In the last two 
years the combine has strengthened its financial position con- 
siderably, and the willingness, at long last, to bring forward 
capital reorganisation proposals is sufficient evidence in 
itself that earnings prospects have materially improved. Even 
on the basis of the original scheme it was possible, con- 
servatively, to give the shares a value of over 10s. In view 
of the steps now being taken to secure more favourable treat- 
ment there should be scope for a moderate rise over the 
next few months. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


HIGHER UNEMPLOYMENT. 


It would probably be false to deduce from the January un- 
employment figures that trade recession has appreciably 
deepened since Christmas. Unemployment has risen by 
208,000 to 2,039,000 which is more than the usual January 
rise. The total is over 2,000,000 for the first time in three 
years. But it is fair to add that in January, 1936, the last time 
when the figure stood above 2,000,000, it was based on a 
register of a little over 10,000,000, whereas the insured popula- 
ton now number over 12,000,000. 

Abnormal weather has also played an important part in 
swelling the January total, particularly in the building trade ; 
there seems little doubt that rapid changes between extreme 
cold and mild weather have an even worse effect on employ- 
ment than have prolonged periods of wet or cold. One must, 
however, offset this argument with the fact that influenza and 
other illnesses have probably reduced the apparent total of 
unemployment by transferring to the National Health Insur- 
ance a certain number who would otherwise be registered as 
unemployed. 

Satisfactory features are the continued improvement in the 
motor industry, the relative stability of general engineering 
and the fact that coal has been able to benefit from the very 
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weather conditions which were so disadvantageous to build; 
To obtain a true picture of the increase without the influenc. 
of these special factors it is safer to consider Janu and 
December together. The two months’ increase this year wa 
211,000 against 329,000 last year and about 65,000 in boom 
conditions of two years ago. 

* *x * * 


Goop INSURANCE DIVIDENDS. 

The Prudential Assurance Company is maintaining its f.. 
markable record as a dividend-payer by raising the distribution 
on its “A” shares for the fourth successive year. The final 
dividend of 14s. 8 2-5d. per share now announced is an jp. 
crease of 3d. per share on last year and with the interin 
dividend makes a total of 19s. 8 2-5d. tax free per share 
approximately 98} per cent. tax free for the year. The 
previous year’s dividend was approximately 97} per cent, ta 
free. Of the total dividend 19s. 2d. per share comes from the 
Ordinary and industrial branches. The remaining 6 2-5d. pe 
share is from the General branch. The “B” shareholders, 
who rely on the profits of the General branch, have to 
content with a mere 50 per cent. tax free (2s. per share) as in 
the previous two years. 

Bonuses to the assured are maintained at the same high ra 
as last year, namely £2 6s. per £100 insured on the whole life 
policies, £2 per cent. on the endowment policies and f£1 15, 
per cent. on the industrial branch policies, where these have 
been in force for a full year. 

The Pearl Assurance has also decided to maintain the higher 
rate of dividend introduced last year. The final dividend of 
27+ per cent. and bonus of 2) per cent., both tax free, again 
makes 55 per cent., tax free, for the year. 

* * * * 


ABBEY ROAD PROGRESS. 

Accounts of the leading building societies which are noy 
coming out allay any fears which may have been felt about the 
building societies’ position during the months of financial 
crisis. The accounts of the Abbey Road Building Society, for 
instance, betray no evidence that the shareholders or depositors 
took alarm during the crisis. The total investment of these 
shareholders and depositors actually increased during 193 
from £47,460,974 to £48,879,879, a total sum which is shared 
among no fewer than 275,723 people. During the same period 
the society increased its advances on mortgage from 
£44,056,168 to £46,066,684. 

It is fair to add that these figures have been achieved in 
spite of increased withdrawals by both shareholders and 
depositors. The total amount of withdrawals and interest 
thereon rose £550,168 to £6,748,681, but the increased flow 
of new money was so generous that the total assets available 
to the society continued to rise. 

The rate of interest has been maintained at 3} per cent. tax 
free to shareholders and 2} tax free to depositors, and the 
society has increased the amounts of new money which it is 
prepared to receive up to an additional £1,000 provided the 
total investment does not exceed £5,000. Doubtless the recent 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer promising some 
compensation in the event of war damage to property should 
also assist the expansion of business. The Society has still 
further strengthened its reserves by adding a further £200,000 
to reserve fund No. 1 and the balance carried forward is raised 
from £102,899 to £113,182. 

* * * * 
Gas LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 

Many of the gas undertakings which have recently pub- 
lished their accounts show earnings slightly ahead of the 1937 
figures. This result seems curious since it comes just after 
a movement towards higher gas prices, but the explanation 
seems to lie in the fact that it is the residual products rather 
than gas itself which have provided the increase in earnings. 
The figures of the Gas Light and Coke Company, which sup- 
plies a large part of the Metropolitan area, are fairly typical. 
Gross takings for the year amounted to £13,650,297, an in- 
crease of £68,676 over the previous year but neither gas itself 
nor the rentals of meters, stoves and appliances played any 
part in the increase. 

Revenue from gas sales actually declined from £8,825,575 to 
£8,808,386 and rentals of appliances from £1,906,756 10 
£1,868,114. The whole of the increase in net earnings was 
provided by the residual products such as coke, tar and 
ammonia, and by the revenue derived from rents and fees. 
Expenditure, particularly on coal, was higher, so that the net 
revenue for the year showed an advance of only £15,376 at 
£2,065,551. The net revenue, although improved, was $s 
insufficient fully to cover the regular ordinary dividend of 
£5 12s. per cent. and a further inroad of £48,778 has been 
made in the balance carried’ forward, reducing this item to 


(Continued on page 243) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 242) 
£53,598. In the previous year the undivided balance was 
reduced by £110,801. af 


x x * 


BovriL DIVIDEND LOWER. 
Bovril have not thought it prudent quite to maintain the 
high standard they set themselves when they advanced their 
deferred dividend a year ago to 6} per cent. The final dis- 


| “THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 333 


tribution is reduced from 4 to 33 per cent., bringing the total | 


dividend for 1938 down to 6 per cent. The allocation to 
reserve is simultaneously reduced from £65,000 to £35,000. The 
balance carried forward is increased by £2,488 to £73,852, 
whereas in the previous year it was reduced by £1,288. Share- 
holders therefore have the satisfaction of knowing that even 
in a less favourable year the company has added to reserves a 
sum equivalent to 35 per cent. on the deferred capital. Profits, 
it would appear from the preliminary statement, must have 
amounted to about £250,000, as against £281,964 in 1937. 
ke 





———— 


£1,300 #4 7 £1,000 


NDER The Distinctive System of The 

Scottish Provident Institution the pre- 

miums are so moderate that, at the usual 
ages for assuring, the annual sum charged 
elsewhere for a Whoie Life Insurance of 
£1,000 (with profits) will here secure from the 
first as much as £1,300 with right to share in 
the surplus. The additional £300 is equiva- 
lent to an immediate and certain bonus of £30 
per cent, as large as can be looked for in other 
Offices only after many years. 
@ Write for The Distinctive System Booklet. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


London (City) Office: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS EXCEED £25,000,000 
































WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 


Friday, Feb. 17 at 8.0 (subs. 8.30) 
Matinee, Sat. & Wed., 2.30 (4 weeks only) 


BERNARD SHAW’S 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 


Barry Jones, Stephen Haggart, Hugh Miller, 
Stephen Murray, Ruth Lodge, Max Adrian. 














KI-UMA @ Pain-Relieving Ointment 


Regularly prescribed by Specialists at Bath and elsewhere for 
remedial treatment of Rheumatism, etc.. KFUMA can also 
be used at Home with sure benefit by all sufferers from 
Neuritis, Sciatica, Fibrositis, Lumbago, and kindred 
complaints. Send 14d. stamp for Sample, Literature, etc. 


KI-UMA Ltd., 42, CIRCUS PLACE, BATH 








EACE HATH HER VICTORIES and 
none is greater than that which Science is 
winning over consumption. But the battle is not 
over. Your help is still desperately needed. Will 
you not send a gift to the Treasurer, Brompton 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, London, S.W.3 ? 





KOLYNOS. 
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By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be 
received not later that first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be 


opened before noon on Tuesday. 
appearing below. 
issue. 


Solutions should be on the form 
The name of the winner will be published in our next 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny 


stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the 
U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 
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N.B. All quotations are from Samuel Johnson 
ACROSS 5. rev. The part of flax you 
have to take possession of. 
1. “The (21) of a monarchy 6, rev. This penny used to be 
would (36) up an ordinary... an honest fellow. 
g. “..., mnocent, sincere ; 7. This bird must be strong to 
Of every friendless name move a_ rock completely 
the friend.” round. 
13. rev. See 8. 8. ‘If he does really think that 
| 14. “Death broke at once the there is no distinction bet- 
vital chain, ween virtue and vice, why, 
And freed his soul the... Sir, when he leaves our... 
way.” ; , let (13 across) count our 
17. “Let observation with ex- spoons.” 
tensive view _ —_ 10. “ Still to ourselves in every 
Survey mankind from China place consign’d, 
ee Our own... we make or 
18. rev. See 3. find.” 
19. “Hell is paved with good...” rz, “Religion, ot which the 
20. My first and second are un- rewards are distant, and 
checked in 35. which is animated only by. . . 
21. See I across. and Hope.” 
25. Nice Hell (anag.) 12. Musical instruments made 
26. with 4. Mark made by mostly from an evergreen 
pressure. tree. 
27. “ Knowledge is of two kinds. 13. rev. Proceeds. 
We know asubject ourselves, 15. rev. Popularly give. 
or we know where we can 16, rev. Design for flogging ? 
find . . . upon it.” 22. rev. Bid. 
31. rev. “Must helpless man, 23. My first is unchecked in 35, 
in ignorance sedate, my second in I across. ; 
Roll darkling down the tor- 24. rev. Language used in 
rent of his...?” canonical books of Buddhists. 
32. Soldiers are in the dark about 26. “ Life’s a short summer— 
these light blows. Mana flower— ; 
| 33. rev. Identical. He ns —elas! how soon 
34. Young- Edward on this eens 
would become dizzy ! 28. rev. Bloodless. 
35. “ By stated callsto...,and 29. rev. Historic town never 
the salutary influence of ex- without food. 
ample.” 30. “* Touched nothing that he 
36. See I across. did . . . adorn. 
SOLUTION TO 
DOWN CROSSWORD No. 332 
1. “There is nothing which [FILIOLOIDILITIGIHi Ti si 
has yet been... by man, by [J }EPRET Ait fTivit MEE 
which so much happiness is JN! 4!G/0O! REFPA) Y/ E| SPOIT 
produced as by a good tavern JIG! A! LI LI El ¥) Pi R/O/| O01 F 
or inn.” S|UIN|LIT |GIH| THAI LI TIF 
2. rev. Raised edge. H| E|D/O)N/1 | CH PRIALT IN 
3. rev. and 18. Explosive LJ aie (NIGHVIA|C) CITINIE 
ewes. NITE A| S| E| RETLHTU|G! s 
4. rev. See 26 across. GIT INTG/E7 R| BRIE AIDS} 


DENTAL | 
CREAM. 


6 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 332 is Mr. S. H. F. Johnston, 
Lisburne Terrace, Aberystwyth. 
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RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters): Head- 
ings displayedin CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions ; §% for 13 ; 74% for 26; and 10% 
for §2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


CHOSEN smoke by any Connoisseur 
Is TOM LONG ’baccy, fragrant, cool and pure. 





4 





UTO-TOXINS & YOGHURT!—Made without 
Py apparatus or cooking (BULAC).—Write NEw 
RESEARCH COMPANY, 3 Normandy, Guildford. 


] p gietne solr Biiee vars ne Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.— UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 














NTELLIGENT, trustworthy, presentable secretary- 
shorthand typist desires 2/3 days work weekly. 

Salary 20/- 30/- respectively.—Box No. A. 757. 
bs dere to Purchase, COTTAGE. Preferably 
on the borders of Surrey-Sussex, or Kent.— 


Box Z, The Spectator. 

feel to rent on yearly tenancy furnished 
_ cottage or bungalow. Surrey, Sussex or Hants. 

Particulars to Box Y. 














LECTURES 


IBERALISM AND CURRENT PROBLEMS 


| 
THE STRATEGIC PROBLEMS OF EUROPE 
by CAPT. B. H. LIDDELL-HART. 
Chairman: Sir HuGH SEELY, Bart., M.P. 
FEBRUARY I6TH, 1939, AT 8.15 P.M. 
Owing to the demand for Tickets this lecture will be 


held in the Ballroom at St. Ermins, Caxton Street, | 


S.W.1 (next door to the Caxton Hall, and near St. 
James Park Underground Station). 

Reserved seats 2s.: Unreserved 1s. Tickets on appli- 
cation to the Lecture Committee, LIBERAL PARTY 
ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W.1.(WHItehall 
8762), or may be obtained at the Hall on the evening of 
the Lecture. 


QOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
N Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. — Sunday, 
February 12th, at 11 a.m., Professor G. W. Keeton, 
LL.D.: ‘* The Refugee Problem.” 6.30 p.m., Concert 
Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors welcome. 





YTNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The HEATH CLARK LECTURES under the 
general titie “ EUROPE AND WEST AFRICA: 
SOME PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT ” will be 
given at the LONDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE 
AND TROPICAL MEDICINE (Keppel Street, Gower 
Street, W.C.1.) at 5.30 p.m. as follows :—FEBRUARY 
13th—DR. C. K. MEEK on “The Changing Cultures 
of West Africa” , FEBRUARY 15th—DR. C. K. 
MEEK on “Administration and Cultural Change’’; 
FEBRUARY 17th—PROF. W. M. MACMILLAN 
on ‘Economic Structure and Economic History” ; 
FEBRUARY 20th —PROF. W. M. MACMILLAN 
on ‘* Land and Social Change’; FEBRUARY 22nd— 
PROF. W. M. MACMILLAN on “ Society in Recon- 
struction” ; FEBRUARY 24th—MR. E. R. J. HUSSEY 
on “ The Role of Education in Assisting the People of 
West Africa to adjust themselves to the Changing Con- 
ditions due to European Contacts.” At the First, Fifth 
and Sixth Lectures the Chair will be taken by Sir 
Donald Cameron, G.C.M.G., K.B.E. 

A Course of Two Lectures on ‘‘AIR RAID PRE- 
CAUTIONS ORGANISATION AND ITS RE- 
LATION TO IMPERIAL DEFENCE ” will be given 
by MAJOR-GENERAL H. L. PRITCHARD, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. (Colonel Commandant, Royal En- 
gineers) at THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: THE 
SENATE HOUSE (entrance from Russell Square or 
Malet Street, W.C.1) on FEBRUARY 17 and 20 at 
§.30p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Marshal of the Royal Air Force the Viscount 
‘Trenchard, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








* Y OGA AND LIFE.” A public Lecture by 

_ BERNARD BROMAGE, M.A. at the Conway HALt, 
Red Lion Square (off Holborn), W.C.1., on Friday, 
February 17th, at 8 p.m. Chairman BErtA Ruck (the 
novelist). Tickets 1/6 at door or from the “ Modern 
Mystic & Monthly Science Review” 6 Bear Street, 


Leicester Square, W.C.2. 

«) 1 YEARS of the Red Army—a power for peace. 
fw Spkrs. Major A. S. Hooper, Wm. Rust (author 
of “Britons in Spain”) R. Bishop. St. Pancras Town 
Hall, Fri. Feb. 24th. Also film of Red Army Choir; 
songs and marches by Goss choir, Martin Lawrence, 
band. Tickets 6d. and 1s. from “Russia Today” &, 
ee oe Sq., W.C.1. and Co.tets Bxsp., 66, Charing 

ross a. 














BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 


\ 


What that cold 


needs is 


WAPE X 


TRACE mann 




















Remedies which treat only the 
symptoms of a cold (running nose, 
headache, sore throat, etc.) simply 
bottle up the germs in the system. 
To get well quickly, treat the 
CAUSE, not the effects. 


Vapex, because it is breathed from 
the handkerchief direct through the 
nasal and bronchial passages, des- 
troys the germs where they con- 
gregate, and natural relief follows. 


From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 








vi87 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTN, 




















APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


N EWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE EDUCATION 
i COMMITTEE 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE BOYS’ SCHOOL 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER 


Applications are invited for the pest of Head Master 
of the above-named Secondary School. Candidates 
must be graduates of a British University, and must 
have had suitable secondary school experience. Com- 
mencing salary £800 per annum, rising by biennial 
increments of £50 to a maximum salary of £1,000 per 
annum. The gentleman appointed will be required to 
take up duties on the 1st September, 1939. 

Form of application, to be obtained by forwarding 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope, should be returned 
to the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 25th 
February, 1939. 

THOMAS WALLING, 


Director of Education. 
City Education Office, 


Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. 


SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 





( ) WEN’S 

The Governors of Owen’s School, Islington, invite 
APPLICATIONS for the HEADMASTERSHIP, 
which will fall vacant at the end of the Summer Term, 
1939, owing to the retirement of the present Head- 
master. Candidates must hold a Degree in Honours 
from a British University, and should not be more than 
45 years of age on the Ist of September, 1939. 

There are about 470 boys in the School. The Salary 
will be £950, rising by annual increments of £50, to 
£1,200. The Headmaster will be required to comply 
with the conditions of the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Act, 1925. 

The election will be made in March. Forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the Clerk, Brewers’ Hall, 
Addle Street, E.C.2. A stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope must accompany the application for the form. 
Applications must be returned to the Clerk not later 
than the rst March, 1939. 

EMRYS H. EVANS, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


FEB. issue contains, amongst 








other important articles: The 
German Submarine Menace ; 
The Mediterranean Question ; 
The Situation in France ; What 
People are Saying Abroad. 

3/- Monthly. Annual Subn. post free 36/- 


W.C.2 





40, Orange St., London, 
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I OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. NEAR 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND a 
TRAINING COLLEGES \T. | 
Pscwora 







—__ 4 
ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIR, 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) ' 


L 


holarships 
b= Exhibi 








Complete and practical training for educated gi ’ 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIBG! aed fi 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men, 0 Bite 0 + 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION. Oxford_ 


A suitable position found for every qualified sturten, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand 
Shorter courses in any secretarial Subject, 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151 








are 
)INEHURS 











Kent. C 

Sunbatk 

EDUCATIONAL ia So 
TONBRIDGE SCHOOL : Scholarships Ema AUTHO 





nation on the 30th and 31st May and Ist and 2nd 
June, 1939. Entries close 13th May. The followicy 
will be offered :—For boys under 14 on rst June, 1939, 
two new Judd Scholarships of £100 p.a. each, two ney 
Judd Scholarships of £80 p.a. each, and five or sy 
Foundation Scholarships entitling the holder to 
tion from payment of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30p, 
For boys under 1§ on 1st June, 1939, the Judd Scholy. 
ship of £40 p.a. The total annual fees for a Boardery 
the School are about £142. For particulars apply toth, 
SECRETARY TO THE HEAD MASTER, The School Hous. 
Tonbridge. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


YRANCES MARY BUSS_— TRAVELLING 

1 SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Travelling Scholarship of about £100 will bk 
awarded in March, 1939, for the study of education 
methods abroad, to women fully qualified as Seconday 
School Teachers. } 

Candidates should (1) hold a University degree or its 
equivalent (2) hold a Certificate of efficiency as, 
Teacher (3) have experience of five years’ teaching ing 
Secondary School (4) undertake to carry out a satisfac. 
tory scheme of study abroad and report thereon. 

Applications, with five copies of letter and of ny 
more than three recent testimonials, to be made befor 
March roth to the SECRETARY, F.M.B. TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIP, North London Collegiate Schoo, 
Sandall Road, N.W.s. 














1 ODOLPHIN SCHOOL, SALISBURY. 
















¥ OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Open examination esting 
May 1s5th—17th for two annual scholarships, value to + PALL 
£50 on a £10 base (optional paper transferred to 13thon [ 1939 at 8.30 
request to free 17th). Candidates must be under 1y . 
June 1st.—Particulars from SCHOOL SECRETARY. Forms , will 
returnable by March 2oth. Godolphin isa C.o.E. school, TAE LEA 
Pp ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY, Personal 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered 
the result of an Examination to be held on May 3rd, 
4th and sth, as follows :— fi 

TWO OF £50 A YEAR open to candidates of 12 


to 14 years; 
ONE OF £50 A YEAR open to candidates under 
12 years; 
and certain other smaller Exhibitions. 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD MIstriss, 
Last date of entry 17th March. 





S 


IreNE S 

Tickets :-— 
trom the Su 
(L.C.C.), 31 
Hon. Sec., I 
goa Paulton’ 
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LAURELS SCHOOL. 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK. 
Three Scholarships, value £80, £50 and £30 are 
offered in May, 1939, for girls over 13 and under 1S 
on May rst, 1939. All particulars on application to 
Miss JOLLY before March 31st, 1939. 


RTIST 
1939 |] 
British Art. 
Cultural Ps 
Art GALLE! 
till 9 p.m. 



















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








ae : QIGHT I 
R. WILLIAMS SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, +) ensure 
] ) NORTH WALES. bea S 





Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and_ books, 
HEAD-MISTRESS : 

Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 












\ LAST‘ 
IT versi 
tooms). / 
offer. —* G 








ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A, Cantab. 
Chairman: Sir Ronald Maceay, G.C.M.G. 
Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the nominal value from £40- 
£80 per annum from four to six years, will be held in 
March, 1939. Candidates must be under 15 on 
January 31st, 1939. Exhibitions may also be available 
for girls of ability who donot reach scholarship standard. 
Normal inclusive fee £144 per annum. For further 

particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


















W 
r}VHE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY) @——— 
l WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised yXney 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for food. 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most Bihot water 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations hese requ 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. / comforts. 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention on, 74 B: 






assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated prospectus: 
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ae SCHOOL. 


f RSHIP EXAMINATION wil! be held | 
A SCHOLL 3oth and 31st and June Ist, 1939. 

rships are 
nl Exhibitions of £ 
tnd Service Bursaries —Further 
be obtained from the Bursar, St. 


Oxford. 
<= 












30. There are also Clerical | 
information may 
Edward’s 





(0-EDUCATIONAL 


> INEHURST “HOMI SCHOOL, GOUDHURST, 
Ep Kent. Co- education 3 to 12 years. Food reform 
diet. Sunbathing. | Be —Miss M. B. REID. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. 











Be 

EARN TO W RY TE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 

Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
Recent INSTITUTE a 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 


woe gional 
RARY Typewrtg., Trans. &e. spromptlyex.MSS 
Pot 00 words. C. ‘arbon copy 3d. 1,000.——Miss N. 
McFart ane (C) abana 96 MarinePde. »Leigh- on-Sea 


—- 











CINEMAS 


CADE MY CINEMA 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 
‘EAN GABIN and “MICHELE MORGAN 1 
“Quai des Brumes ” (A) (Quay of Shadows. 
Also “ Consider Your Verdict ” (A). 





)ERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley St. May. 8505. CON- 
RAD VEIDT & FRANCOISE ROSAY in a strange 
and historic drama “‘ Le Joueur D’ Echecs”’ (A). (The 
Chess Player). Comm. Monday, Feb. 13" h. 
1M SOCIE TY. 2.30 p.m., ‘atin. Feb. ni: 
i RAIMU in LA FEMME DU BOULANGER. 
Members only.—Apply, 31 Poland Street, W.1. 
Ger. 4122. 





CONCERTS 














\UFFOLK GAL LERIES, SUFFOLK STREE T, 
S PALL MALL, S.W.1.,0n Wednesday, 15th Feb., 
1939 at 8.30 p.m. 

A GREAT CONCERT 
will be held in aid of the funds ot 
THE LEAGUE FOR THE BOYCOTT 
AGGRESSOR NATIONS. 


OF 


Personal appearance oft the great actor and singer 
PA ROBESON 
IRENE — and Harry ELeCH 
Tickets :—{1. 1. 0, 10/6d. and 5/- may be obtained 
trom the SUFF oak GAL LERIES, pray ‘MONICA WHATELY 
(L.C.C.), 31 Brookfield, West Hill, N.6, and from the 
Hon. SEC; League for the Boycott of Aggressor Nations, 
4oa Paulton’ s Square, Chelsea, S.W.3. 





EXHIBITION 


RTISTS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
fA 1939 Exhibition. A cross section of contemporary 
British Art. Unity of Artists for Peace, Democracy and 
Cultural Progress. Till March 9th.—WHITECHAPEL 
Art GALLERY (Aldgate East or Aldgate U.) Daily, noon 
till 9 p.m. (Sunday: S, _2—9). Free. 











QiGHT RE ADING aa Memorising. Scion system 
\) ensures immediate results. Special course for 
PENROSE, 166 Notting | Hill Gate, Ww. aY. 


beginners. 


FOR SALE 


( \LASTON BU RY. —To the Piacaaibi For con- 
I version, a unique small house, historic interest (9 
Tooms). All services. Garden. Freehold. £600 or 
offer.—< G ’ "Ww. He Smith and Sons, Glastonbury. 














WANTED TO PURCH. ASE 


ee aie ~ Ie ee 


EADY CASH WAIT ING. ay give the HIGHEST 
\ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GasTOoNn, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 











——<—<—!2] 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


NFIRM, AGE D, a aie enough money for 

food. PLEASE HELP our oid invalids by sending 
hot water bottles, blankets or money for purchasing 
hese requirements. Also money for coal and invalid 
omforts. Appeals, Distressed Gentlefolks’ Aid Associa- 
on, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 


two each of £100, £70, £50, _ 
£ 


School, 





DIAGNOSIS 


You've been working too hard—not getting 
enough of the sun’s ultra-violet. That last 
‘ouch of *flu did more damage than you 
imagine. You're tired mentally and phy- 
sically and you'll need a change long before 


next Summer (if any) comes round again. 


Get away from it all—go 















where there’s sunshine all day long — 
go where you’ll get the mental stimulus 
of new sights, new faces, new colours, 
new countries. Go on a West Indies 
Cruise by the Duchess of Atholl leaving 
Liverpool on Feb. 18 for 35 days to Las 
Palmas, Trinidad, 


Miami, The Bahamas, 


Jamaica, Havana, 
and Madeira. 
The fees for this five weeks’ treatment of 


health and happiness are from 62 Guineas. 





Apply your local agent or Canadian Pacific, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, 103 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3, and all principal cities. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





|] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, seca ” Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell,Sligo, Irish Free State. 


I | AVE you cuiienin sell? Readers having nadie 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectaor Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts: 2$°), for six inser- 
tions: §% for 13; 73% for 26; and. 10% for §2 











& 
The Index to Volume 161 
of “The Spectator’ 
is NOW READY 


®One Shilling (or 25 cents) for 
each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions and addressed to:— 


Index Dept., “THE SPECTATOR” LTD., 


99, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND 








FRESH FRUIT 
UICY JAFFA ORANGES, case 150 Large 15s. 80 
Large Seedless Grapefruit 15s. Case half Oranges, 
half Grapefruit 16s. Box 42 lbs. Finest Newtown 
Pippins 17s. Carriage Paid. Cash with order. SUNRIPE 

| Fruit, V.10, Pierhead, Liverpool. 


| = 
= — 
WHERE TO STAY 

















JAPPY DAYS inthe Country in charming Rest 

Home. Beautiful surroudings. Distant view 

Sea. Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No nursing 

but medical instructions observed. Prices from £2 §s.— 
Apply MATRON, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 





HOTELS 





AND BOARDING HOUSES 





y ELGRAVE CLUB LTD.(96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d.a night, or 35s. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 
kK DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL—Melville 
4Crescent. Tgms.‘‘ Melcrest’”’ Edinburgh. Tel.31295. 








> EFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post tree) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A., Ltp. St. GeorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1 


AL’ TDEAN, 
n guest hous:. 


YOUTHSEA.—SOLENT priv. Hotel, South Parade, 
b facing sea, fascinating views ships.— Brochure. 


in English Country. 





Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class 
Tel. : Rottingdean 95§2. 











Ww; ARWICK CLUBLTD..,21 St.George’s Sq.,S.W.1 
Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 


or 30s. 
—Vict. 728). 


2 gns. weekly.— 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH §Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 

CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRImMrRosE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths)-LOCH RANNOCH, 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). —-LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russell anes W.C.1, 

—UNITED SERVICE 

98-102 Cromwell Read, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
| PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
| PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—Perwick Bay & LINKs 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
| ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL, 
| ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore: 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLEY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 

—ROSLYN HALL, 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


A History of Europe 


By HENRI PIRENNE 


This fascinating survey of the social, economic, religious and political evolution of Europe which 
covers a period from the Fall of the Roman Empire and the invasion of the Huns, Goths and 
Vandals, to the Reformation, is the outcome of thirty-five years of research. 21s. net. 


My Tanganyika Service and Some 
Nigeria 
By SIR DONALD CAMERON 


“Nobody could read this fine... . book without feeling that it would be an act of wastage 
and bad faith to transfer Tanganyika Territory to its old race-conscious masters.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Individual and the Group 


An Indian Study in Conflict 
By B. K. MALLIK 


A social and historical study of Hindu-Mohammedan and Anglo Indian relations, the novelty 
of which lies in an analysis showing the intimate interconnection between the two problems. 
6s. net. 


Young Offenders: Yesterdan and To-day 
By GERALDINE S. CADBURY 


“A short and lucid account of the development, in theory and practice, of the problem of 
juvenile delinquents. Few subjects of study are more interesting than that of penal reform 
and Mrs. Cadbury, in this simple little handbook, takes us from the days of Athelstan (who 
invented the probation system in 925) to the days of Mr. Oliver Stanley, who piloted the 
Children and Young Persons Act through the House of Commons in 1933.” 


—Daily Telegraph. lustrated. 3s. Od. net. 


The Philosophy of Courage 
By PHILIP LEON 


The author of The Ethics of Power has now written a book for “ moral rearmament ” in which 
he explains the Oxford Group way of life and the philosophy behind it. 6s. net. 





The Industrial Worker in India 
By B. SHIVA RAO 


Mr. Rao has taken a leading part in the building of the Indian Trade Union Movement from 
its beginning. He gives an account of the life and working conditions of Indian labour and 
deals objectively with wages, food, housing and the effects of legislation in mining, the cotton 
and jute industries, ete. Hlustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
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